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Florist's shop floor: Kentile’s new, textured, solid vinyl tile—Colonial Brick. Individual tiles, 9” x 9”, permit quick, easy installation. Wall 
base: white KenCove® Vinyl. Your Kentile® Dealer? See the Yellow Pages under ‘‘Floors’—or your architect, builder, or interior designer. 


Looks just like brick—but it’s solid vinyl tile! 
КЕМ T|I|L|E Kentile Colonial Brick has all of brick's bold beauty. But it's 


far quieter. More comfortable underfoot. Easier to maintain. 


VINYL L fe) о R ЕЗ Greaseproof. Takes heaviest traffic іп stride—anywhere indoors. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


That long-time, constantly re- 
curring, subject of ours, the urban 
environment, gets steadily more 
editorial and oratorical attention. 
First Look, then Scientific Ameri- 
can, then Life, then Esquire, then 
Saturday Review and now Pro- 
gressive Architecture and, we are 
promised, the Architectural Rec- 
ord: where will it all end? 

It will end, we hope, in better 
cities, brought about by more 
widespread public and professional 
concern about matters that, not 
long ago, occupied the attention 
of a relative few. We welcome 
every word. 

Our role, as the editors see it, 
is not to join in the generalized 
problem stating, but to dig out 
and examine the still all-too-rare 
instances in which the problems 
are being solved—or botched, as 
the case may be. Month after 
month, our editorial attention is 
focused where the action is, in the 
cities. This month, for instance, 
the editors find it in Manhattan, 
New Haven, Washington, D.C., 
and Portland, Oregon. 

* ж * 

Things are happening fast at 
Urban America Inc., publisher of 
the Forum, which has grown from 
an idea into a fully functioning 
organization m less than two years. 
The most recent developments 
have been the appointment of 
William L. Slayton as executive 
vice president (replacing Jim Lash, 
who resigned the post) and an- 
nouncement of a move in head- 
quarters to 1717 Massachusetts 
Ave. N. W. in Washington. 

Bill Slayton, the former Federal 
urban renewal commissioner, is a 
name- familiar to the Forum's 
pages, and a man as well quali- 
fied as anyone we can think of 
to lead an organization whose pre- 
occupation, like ours, is the urban 
environment. L.W.M. 


The city that takes shape in your imagination 
today, can be real, beautiful, alive tomorrow. 


And tomorrow comes faster than you 
think. Barrett, the oldest name in roofing, 
helps set the pace. 


How? Barrett's Bond Ply Roofing System is 
ahead of its time. Goes down faster. Takes 
only 2 plies to do what the conventional 4-ply 
system does. Means only two moppings 
instead of four. Better quality control, too. 
Because Barrett’s Bond Ply Roofing Sheet is 
factory-coated with two heavy asphalt 

layers. And bonded for 20 years—just like 
conventional 4-ply systems. 


BARRETT (Gm 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


Department AR-6, 40 Rector Street, New York, New York 10006 
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Facade of Balfour, MacLeod Building—restyled with DESCO Exposed Aggregate panels—sets architectural standard in Regina, Sask. Architect: Ramsay & Ramsay, Regina, Saskatchewan. 


featuring DESCO Exposed Aggregate Coating 


problem: 


In 1965 Balfour, MacLeod Company of 
Regina, Saskatchewan engaged Ramsay & 
Ramsay, Architects, to modernize and beau- 
tify their office building, stipulating moder- 
ate cost. The existing one-story structure 
showed an undistinguished brick front with 
unnecessarily large windows. 


Ramsay & Ramsay designed a series of 
outstanding decorative panels with a homo- 
geneous, textured effect specifying DESCO 
Exposed Aggregate in natural field stone of 
uniform size and shape set in a mauve- 
colored matrix. 


procedure: 


Excess expanse of windows was blocked 
in, brick face was chipped out, where neces- 
sary. Brick joints were flushed, masonry 
was leveled, and DESCO matrix and aggre- 
gate were applied to form permanent, 
weather-resistant panels, sturdy as the 
structure itself. 

Note: After application, some of the stones were 
chipped away to accommodate light fixtures. Work- 
men testify that the stone broke before the matrix. 


result: 


This unusually handsome new facade re- 
sponds to light and shadow. DESCO panels 
totally changed the character of the struc- 
ture. And this unique face lifting has stim- 
ulated numerous new specifications for Des- 
co Exposed Aggregate installations through- 
out the area. And the owners plan, when 
they add a second floor next year, to remove 
the coping and continue the Exposed Aggre- 
gate panels upward. 


recommendation: 


Thinkin terms of Desco Exposed Aggregate 
Coatings when you are designing structural 
detail. Excellent both for renovation work and 
original construction. Any size aggregate; 
any color matrix may be used. 


DESCO 


INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


P.O. Box 74, Buffalo, N.Y. 


There аге 15 Desco coatings in all. One for every coating need. Walls * Floors + Ceilings * Roofs * 
Roof Decks * Interior * Exterior * For information on how Desco coatings can work for you write 
for the name and address of the Desco Applicator nearest you. • You will find a Desco Franchised 
Applicator throughout the United States and Canada. 

Desco products are manufactured inthe U.S. Бу Desco Chemical Co., Inc.and in Canada by Macnaughton-Brooks, Ltd, 
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Texture is the thing about Tectum... 


but not the only thing. It makes a beautiful 
ceiling, doesn't it? But Tectum is also a lot of things you 
can’t see on the surface. Like a strong form plank. Or a rigid 
roof deck. An insulator with an 0.55 “K” value. A sound 
absorber with noise-reduction coefficients up to .80-.90. 


Texture is the thing about Tectum®...but not the 
only thing. That's the beauty of it. 


Call your Gold Bond? Representative. Or write to National 
Gypsum Company, Dept. 1-26, Buffalo, N.Y. 14225. 


It's actually four products in one. [SURTE 
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He promotes and sells a vertical seam Frame! 
Why? 


The answer is simple. It is more modern. It is more attractive. 
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Most of all—it is stronger! 


Tests prove it, beyond a doubt. A leading independent testing laboratory tested the Republic 
Universal Frame against two competitive Frames with mitered corners. 
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PULLED IT PUSHED IT RACKED IT 


RESULTS ? BEGONT= 


In loads up to 450 pounds on a single corner, the MITERS ARE 
Republic Universal Frame was superior in each and FOR WOOD! 
every case! (And what door weighs even 100 pounds?) 
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Republic puts added frame strength where it 
counts—at the corner! The vertical seam Frame is 
the only one that can have such extra strength. 
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Next time, choose Republic Universal Frame—the 
one with the vertical seam. 
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this is a ceiling lighted 


CELESTIAL®, A KALEIDOSCOPE OF LIGHT PATTERNS CREATED BY 2} 2” DIA. POLISHED ACRYLIC ROD AND DIE CAST ALUMINUM, IS SHOWN IN EXCLUSIVE WEATHERED BRONZE PLATE. 


The crystal chandelier was the symbol of old-time opulence. It 

was elegant, cumbersome, fragile and hard to clean. Celestial®, by I.C.I., is the 

ultimate in modern munificence. It recaptures the elegance of crystal chandeliers. Yet it’s infinitely 
versatile, practically eternal, and maintenance is nearly non-existent. For your next 
extraordinary structure, seriously consider Celestial®. It transcends anything else under the stars. 

Celestial® is one of a new series of lighted ceilings we produce 

for the purist. May we send you our Catalog? Write to Integrated Ceilings, Inc. 

11766 West Pico Blvd., Los Angeles, California 90064, GR 8-0043 


INTEGRATED CEILINGS, INC. 


Casting a new light on architecture 


Architects: Victor Hornbein and Edward D. White, Jr., 


Denver, Colo. 


Arching over an area of 11,500 square 
feet, this graceful enclosure glazed with 
PLEXIGLAS acrylic plastic provides a 
spectacular setting for tropical plants at 
the Denver Botanic Gardens. In addition 
to providing a natural environment for 
the display of exotic vegetation, the 
crystal-clear PLEXIGLAS lets in ample 
sunlight to sustain plant growth. 

For this enclosure, large panels of 
PLEXIGLAS were formed to pyramidal 
shapes to give the building a dramatic 
appearance and increase the load-bearing 
capacity of the glazing. The high impact 
resistance of PLEXIGLAS minimizes 
breakage problems and provides 
safety overhead. 

In addition to clear transparent sheets, 
PLEXIGLAS is available in a broad range 
of transparent tints to meet varying 
requirements for solar heat and glare 
control in dome structures. The color 
stability and resistance to weathering of 
PLEXIGLAS has been established through 
more than 20 years of exterior use. 

For more information write for our 
brochure, ''Natural Light Through Domes 
and Arches of PLEXIGLAS" 


®Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off., Canada 
and principal Western Hemisphere 


countries. Sold as OroGLas® in other countries. 


MS LETTERS 


DISENCHANTING BART 


Forum: I think James Bailey did 
a splendid job of diagnosing the 
faults of the Bay Area Rapid 
Transit system [June issue]. We 
will have some trains running in 
the Bay Area, and I trust they will 
be fast and comfortable, but much 
else that we had expected when 
we decided to invest a billion dol- 
lars in what was promised as the 
world’s finest transit system will 
not be realized. 

I differ with Mr. Bailey on only 
one point. He concluded that 
while the architects working for 
the system are disappointed, the 
engineers are not. There is, I 
found, as much discontentment 
among BART’s engineers as there 
is among the architects. Only the 
public relations department and 


the administrators seem truly 
pleased. 
There are basic engineering 


faults in the system. Perhaps the 
most severe is that poor track lay- 
out in Oakland makes it impos- 
sible for BART to send most 
Berkeley trains to San Francisco. 
Instead, BART’s own timetables 
show two Berkeley trains out of 
three are to go to Hayward, a 
community south of Oakland. And 
if Hayward is unfamiliar to many 
readers of the Forum, I must add 
regretfully that it is almost equally 
unfamiliar to the average resident 
of Berkeley. 

I spent six months studying 
BART on assignment from the 
San Francisco Chronicle, and it 
was my series that your Publish- 
er’s Note quoted architects as call- 
ing “on the whole factual but... 
negative.” I started my assignment 
with great enthusiasm for every- 
thing about the system except its 
outrageous plan of running ele- 
vated lines down the middle of 
city streets in Berkeley and Oak- 
land. . . . By the end of six months 
I came to the conclusion that 
much of the control of the system 
had gone into the hands of me- 
diocrities and, occasionally, incom- 
petents. There is hope that some 
of the damage can be repaired now 
that David G. Hammond has been 
appointed director of development 
and operations. But the basic de- 
cisions were made, unfortunately, 
in the days when Keneth M. 
Hoover joined the system as chief 
engineer. His title was changed 
when it was pointed out in a court 


hearing that he was not and never 
had been a licensed engineer. 

I hope other cities have not 
been discouraged by San Fran- 
cisco’s example. The city’s disap- 
pointment in Candlestick Park did 
not prevent other communities 
from building better stadiums, and 
we have the sins of the Embar- 
cadero Freeway, the Civic Center 
Plaza and our new underground 
garages to live with. Rapid transit 
is necessary, but as the unnamed 
architect quoted by Mr. Bailey de- 
clared, “I would get the best man 


in the world.” 


MICHAEL HARRIS 


San Francisco Chronicle Staff Writer 


Forum: The excellent story on 
BART has much significance for 
the City of Richmond and its citi- 
zens still struggling with the Rapid 
Transit District relative to the 
design of its facilities here. 

Many persons—in and out of 
city government——have been 
frustrated and nonplused by the 
plans being produced by BART 
for our local facilities. This is why 
the City employed the firm of 
Okamoto and Liskamm to prepare 
the urban design study of the 
Richmond station. Your story 
strips away the mystery and helps 
to make the situation compre- 


hendible. 


ERNEST W. HENDERSON 


Richmond, Calif. Planning Director 


RETURN OF THE MAYANS 
Forum: In view of all the smoke 
and shrapnel that has been blown 
about Cambridge by the Inner 
Belt affair [May issue], I thought 
your evaluation and presentation 
were balanced, perceptive, and 
eminently readable. I also liked 
the context of the increasing at- 
tention being given nationally to 
the need for and location of urban 
expressways. 

With an admittedly unprofess- 
ional eye, I also looked at the 
piece on “The New Campus” 
(hadn’t the Mayans done all this 
a millenium ago?). It seems to me 
that the worst excesses of the 
Gothic are being resurrected in a 
new guise. Perhaps this provides 
the appropriate setting for the new 
priesthood of beards, hallucino- 
gens, and denunciatory placards. 
Makes one brood somberly on that 
old cliche of the Forum (Caesar's, 
not yours), omnia mutantur, nos 
et mutamur in illis; I’m resigned 
to the first thought, but numbed 


at its implications for the second. 


NELSON C. LEES 
Cambridge, Mass. 


(continued on page 12) 
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Haws water cooler Model HWTA 
mounts off-the-floor on any wall 
—be it stone, masonry, wood 
panel, or concrete. The Cool 
Mist Grey baked enamel finish 
and stainless steel receptor har- 
monize with any interior decor. 


Because it’s wall-mounted, 
there’s space beneath for clean- 
ing equipment—no exposed fit- 
tings. And installation height 
may be varied for children and/ 
or adults. 


Compact Model HWTA wall- 
hung coolers are available in 
eight different models with ca- 
pacities from 6 to 17 gph. Write 
or call today: 


Since 1909 


HAWS DRINKING FAUCET COMPANY 
1441 Fourth Street * Berkeley, California 94710 


For details and information on other Haws 
products—see your Haws catalogs on drinking ? 


a мА, 
fountains, emergency eye/face-wash fountains, \ > сі 
drench showers and decontamination equip- = 


ment; and dental fountain/cuspidor units. 
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The rich, low-gloss sheen of baked enamel . . . lifetime beauty with trim 
. a virtually seamless background with superior sound 
control — this is Signature by Hauserman, the movable wall to highlight a 


modern lines . . 


wide range of modern or contemporary furnishings in your office. 
Hauserman offers a complete system of Movable Walls to meet today’s 
design needs. In addition to Signature, there is Delineator for the quiet 
elegance of woods, glass or other fine coverings and low-cost Double-Wall 
for handsome maintenance-free appearance. 
Hauserman Movable Walls, with their distinctive and functional beauty 
for contemporary offices, can be relocated easily as space needs change. 
Write today for Hauserman’s Movable Wall Systems brochure. 


The E. F. Hauserman Co., 5845 Grant Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 44105 
In Canada: Hauserman Ltd., Mallard Rd., Don Mills, Ontario 


HAUSERMAN 
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ШЕШ LETTERS 


(continued from page 11) 


INTERRUPTED STROLL 


Forum: One year, to the day, 
prior to receiving the May Forum, 
I was strolling along Via Cam- 
pania when I came upon a rather 
simple glass facade—until I looked 
upward. 

Not being the camera-carrying 
type, viaggiatore my first reaction 
was, “Nobody will believe me.” 
How in the world was Mr. Wright 
able to get all that on top of the 
little glass box from Fannin Street 
in Houston? 

Giving it the opportunity every 
building is entitled to before judg- 
ment, I carefully examined it and 
found that, in spite of its almost 
grotesque urge to speak, it is a 
very pleasant place in which to 
work, relax and enjoy life. 


HARI VAN HOEFEN 


St. Louis Architect 


TEAMWORK 


Forum: As the landscape architect 
in the design team involved in the 
development of Scarborough Col- 
lege [May issue] from its incep- 
tion, I cannot but regret that no 
mention was made of its signifi- 
cant contribution to the planning 
of large-scale projects. 

The development of the master 
plan was the work of a team and 
involved the integration of archi- 
tecture, landscape architecture, 
and planning to produce a com- 
prehensive and unified design con- 
cept. The planning study analyzed 
the interaction between the col- 
lege and the surrounding com- 
munity, problems of transporta- 
tion, roads, services and related 
factors. The landscape analysis in- 
cluded a detailed survey of the 
site, including topography, drain- 
age, soils, ecology and climate. 
From these studies, a diagram- 
matic land-use plan was develop- 
ed which largely determined the 
use to which various parts of the 
site should be put, including such 
facilities as parking areas, athletic 
facilities, research areas for the 
natural sciences and so on. The 
subsequent detailed development 
of the concept again became the 
responsibility of the group; the 
architect in the development of 
the concept of the buildings and 
the landscape architect in the de- 
velopment of the site.... 

It is my firm belief that major 
projects such as Scarborough Col- 
lege cannot be the work of one 
individual, but of a professional 


team, each contributing to 
ultimate solution. The significs 
of this development is that s 
collaboration was made poss 
and its success as a planning « 
cept was the close integratior 


teaching philosophy, build 
and site. 

MICHAEL HO 
Toronto Landscape Arc! 


ARCHITECTURE AND PEOPLE 
Forum: . . . To support the р 
tion taken by George Nemen; 
his letter in the May issue: . 
I have found city planning 
measurably complicated by the 
parent failure of the architect 
profession to enunciate a com 
hensible statement (verbally 
visually) as to what architec 
is supposed to do for the per 


tual sensibilities of people. 


ROBERT K. MIDDLE 
Supervisor of Plannii 
University City, Mo. 


ON COMPETITIONS 


Forum: Having been a for 
staff member of ACTION, a агг 
man of Baltimore’s regional p 
ning legislation and an urban 
developer, I have had an alr 
unique opportunity to look at 
design competition concept as 
plied to urban renewal [May 
sue]. As a believer in cities ani 
one who urgently seeks ur 
beauty, I am sad to hold the o 
ion that design competitions 
not work, if the resultant st 
ture is to be economically via 

The architeet who gives ser 
thought to a project’s есопотай 
rare enough. Put him in a c 
petition and, in order to win, 
must ignore the economics. / 
if, lo and behold, he does cons 
the economics, the judges wi 
(And I ignore, in this argum 
the excessive cost borne by 
losers, which must be cranked 
rent scales.) 

There have been valiant eff 
at “limited” design competiti 
but these, too, have failed. 
finished structure rarely гей 
the limited submission. And : 
does, this is largely luck, for Ё 
is no such assurance. 

I do not doubt that design c 
petitions have resulted in g 
institutional buildings, city h 
churches, ete. But the build 
that can be justified by rent sc 
do not come out of design cor 
tition. 


STEPHEN D. MOSES 

Vice President and Secreta 

City Reconstruction Corpor 
Kansas City 


(continued on page 


№. is the story of a very special fill-type roof 


deck insulation that can be applied even during sub-freezing 


weather ж because it contains no water. . ! | i 


You are assured of a dependable insulation and a dependable 


application of this outstanding insulation . 


. . because it is 


applied only by trained, licensed applicators in your area. 


Check these features. . 


. then specify this insulation by its 


$ 
registered trademark — Ж @e te 


All-Weather Crete offers a 


К Factor, better than an, 
other poured roof dec 
insulation! 


AWC contains no water— 
can be applied even in freez- 
ing weather. A monolithic 
insulation needing no curing 
time. 


AWC can be sloped to 
drains thus preventing dead 
level roofs or water pockets. 


Its great versatility makes 
it ideal for roof deck insula- 
tion, re-roof, parking and 
plaza decks. 


Its amazing working 


rop- 
erties make it ideal for 
covering conduit or other 
roof irregularities! 


Easy removal makes AWC 
ideal for future floor appli- 
cations. Even covers rein- 
forcing stubs and beams. 
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... for spans 
up to 50 ft. 


ТҮН 
... for spans 
up to 100 ft. 


When tj is Trus Joist and E is economy 


Built-in savings of the Trus-Joist system trigger an accumulation of economies in 
every building phase. 

It begins with a saving in detailing time for the architect. 

But it only begins there. 

Trus-Joist is a rigid, light weight system which allows savings in footings, founda- 
tions and bearing walls. That same light weight saves on costly erection equipment, too. 
Most sizes can be easily handled by two job carpenters. 

Nailable top and bottom chords provide for direct attachment of low cost roof, ceiling 
and flooring materials... open webs leave space for timesaving installation of duct work 
and wiring... prompt delivery means no costly delays. 

Even unusual designs can be economical with Trus-Joist. Curves, tapers, crescents, 
S shapes and many more are readily available. But no matter what the profile every 
Trus-Joist is custom built to the architect's specifications. 

Structural integrity, precision engineering and versatility have been proven in more 
than 4,000 commercial buildings and schools. Add to all this the surprisingly low original 
cost of Trus-Joist and the savings just keep piling up. 

That’s built-in economy. 

Clients love it. 


ee © For more information 
including load tables and 
rus a ғ. complete engineering data, 
Pats. Nos. 3,137,899 & 3,019,491 Раз write for our free design 


Other Pats. Pending General Offices Boise, Idaho manual. 
Trus-Joist is the trade name of Trus-Joist Corp. Rt. 1, Hiway 20 Ph. 208 375-4450 


Plants at: BOISE, IDAHO TT PORTLAND, ОВЕ. — SAN FRANCISCO 105 ANGELES PHOENIX, ARIZ. DUBUQUE, IOWA Soon in: CALGARY, CANADA 
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INSIDE THE BUBBLE 


"orum How unfortunate for 
America and for architecture that 
he Cambride Seven are so insen- 
beauty and 


Fuller's 


itive to the nature, 


otential of Buckminster 


lome for Expo 67 [June issue]. 
The dome may indeed be “de- 
gned to act like the skin of some 


‘ort of animal," but the whole is 
four-barreled car- 
throat 


Come, come ge ntle- 


like a 
stuffed 
Га jellyfish 


ather 


uretor down the 


nen, we ean do better than this. 
DAVID L. HAWKINS 

De Designer 

iT HAD TO GO 

forum: In your May issue you 

ictured the end of the Fresno 

‘ounty Courthouse Dome, “So 


Much For 


еге is obvious 


Beauty”. The inference 
Rather than expressing contempt 
of the Court- 


(with which destruction we 


or the destruction 
1015 


the architectural profession in 


he area] agreed) I think credit 
or the saving of Courthouse Park 
should be extended. This has been 
ı long fight with certain lost 


ounds (Jail and Hall of Records), 
We, 
he architects, can count on a great 
leal of 
ur community today that was not 
Your cut is of 


ind it is continuing today. 


support in this effort in 


here in the past 
ю aid in this. 

taken in 
to dilute 


Editorial care must be 


matters so as not 


ur efforts or alienate our support. 
RICHARD R. MOORE 


Calif Irchitect 
[AST AND WEST 
Your 


issue] is 


‘orum Footnote on 


page 
7 [June interest- 
ng. I would like to know on what 
call that fake pa- 
oda telephone booth “one of the 
thoughtful 
he gracious street furniture.’ 
CHUENG CHU 


very 


yase you can 


nore contributions to 


, 


mbus, Ohio 


'orum: It is hard to understand 


vhat point trying to 


about Cha- 
tongue in 


you are 
nake in the Footnote 
Towers. Is 


ham your 


our cheek when you describe 


ludierous telephone booth 
‚agodas as “gracious”? Surely you 
aust be kidding—and surely you 
re kidding when you imply that 
(in quo- 
ation marks for some unfathom- 
ble editorial between 
hat bit of oriental kitseh and 
Towers? And you must 


host 
here is no “continuity” 
reason) 


'"hatham 


be kidding when you seriously 
suggest some sort of continuity 


within Chinatown. It has as much 
to do with China as Allen Street 
has to do with Tel Aviv. China- 
like most of the 


town, ghetto 


areas of New York, has only a 
superficial veneer of decoration 
over very typical New York build- 
ings and streets. 

worked on 
the building, what was considered 
by the architects was the build- 
ing's relationship to the City Hall 
area—and ultimately to the whole 


From one who has 


city, which is much more to the 
point. But perhaps the editors of 
the Forum would have preferred 
a 26-storv pagoda, for continuity's 
sake? 


MELVIN H. SMITH 


Brooklyr Architect 


We’d like to think that readers 
Chu and Smith were the only ones 
“Footnote” 


Ever since we first published Chat- 


to take our seriously. 
ham Towers in our May 1965 issue 


we have admired them greatly, 
and this should have been obvious 
to readers of this magazine. By the 
same token, the ludicrous Bell 
Telephone well, let’s 


not belabor the point !—ED. 


pagoda 


CORRECTIONS 


Forum: In the Focus section of 
the June issue, you have incorrect- 
ly credited Mr. Arthur Lau with 
the architect for the Ad- 


ministration and News Building at 


being 


Expo '67. 

I am the architect for this build- 
ing and my office has been fully 
responsible for the design, working 
drawings and supervision of work 
in progress. Mr. Lau is an Expo 
'67 employee responsible for ad- 
this 
and many other buildings into the 


ministrative coordination of 


Expo program. 
IRVING GROSSMAN 
Architect 


whole 


Forum: We did not expect the 


Forum would publish the John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy Federal Of- 
fice Building in Boston [June is- 
sue] before it is finished. . . . The 
building was not dedicated last 
month. The ceremony will take 


place early in the fall. The cor- 
rect credit line of this joint 
ture is the following: The Archi- 
tects Collaborative and Samuel 
Glazer Associates. For TAC: part- 
Walter Gropius 
and Norman Fletcher; senior asso- 
Roland Kluver. For Samuel 
Samuel Glaser 


ven- 


ners in charge: 
ciate: 
Glaser Associates: 
and Clifford Towne. 


WALTER GROPIUS 
Boston Architect 


HARTER /STAN D* 


handsome mobility 
for 


the executive 
and general office 


*T.M., Patents Pending 


Fn —Ó — —Ó nm — — — — — 


Clip and send today for free literature and name of your nearest Harter dealer. 


HARTER CORPORATION, 718 Prairie, Sturgis, Michigan 49091 


Briones-Harter, S.A., Lago Iseo 96, Mexico, 17 D.F. + 
Morrison Industries, Hastings, N.Z. « Also manufactured in Canada 


| HARTER, 


Villa Park Trust & Savings Bank, Villa Park, Illinois. President: Charles E. Stege. Architect: Hammond and Roesch, | 


exposed steel: 
beauty and economy 
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tructural Engineer: The Engineers Collaborative, Ltd. General Contractor: Frank Н. Stowell & Sons, Inc. Fabricator: Wendnagel & Co., Inc. 


\ favorable interest rate attracts 
iew banking customers, and so does 
in interesting looking bank like this 
ine, in which the roof support sys- 
em projects above the roof. The two 
гаі trusses made from A36 steel 
thannels and wide flange beams are 
0 feet apart and span 140 feet be- 


tween the webs of 14WF exposed 
steel exterior columns. The top 
chord of the trusses is braced later- 
ally by the roof support beams and 
the vertical members of the truss. 
The idea was to achieve clear-span 
work areas and eliminate unusable 
interior cubage. In this case, form 


follows function, and the exposed 
steel has a classic, functional beauty 
of its own. And maintenance will be 
low. For more information, write for 
a copy of "USS Exposed Steel Archi- 
tectural Design Details," or contact 
a USS Construction Marketing repre- 
sentative at our nearest office. 


9 United States Steel: where the big idea is innovation 
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New slim look in heating cooling roof-tops 


Reznor's new combination system 
gives you the trim unit for which 
you've been waiting. The 5 tons 
cooling/150 or 175,000 Btuh heat- 
ing job on an 8” mounting base 
makes a low 41” silhouette as does 
the 7% ton/200 or 225,000 Btuh 
sizes. The 10 ton/300,000 Btuh 
adds 6” to the height and the 15 
ton/400,000 Btuh unit is only 47" 


high. The unit needs no unsightly 
add-ons for weather protection... 
it’s self-sealed. 

Rigging is easy, too. You don't 
high-lift a monster. The completely 
charged condenser and evaporator 
section place on your pre-built base 
and you simply butt the matching 
heater/blower section in line. A new 
convenience you wouldn't expect. 


Want details? Cali the Reznor 
Representative near you. He's listed 
in the Yellow Pages or write to us. 
ITT Environmental Products Divi- 
sion, International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corporation, Mercer, 
Pennsylvania, Dept. T6-4A. 


REZNOR cas HEATING 


ENVIRONMENTAL PRODUCTS DIVISION ITT 


We install our own product . . . that’s 
why! From design through installa- 
tion, Smith Walls are a single-respon- 
sibility project. That’s the way we do 
business. 

We design the walls to the archi- 
tect’s specifications . . . custom-fabri- 
cate the wall panels in our own plant 
. . . pack them carefully in Smith 
trucks for delivery to the building 
site . . . and erect them with our own 


Gulf Oil Corporation, TBA Warehouse; Atlanta, Ga. Architect: Ralph E. Pettet, A.I.A., Atlanta, Ga. 
General Contractor: Sam N. Hodges, Jr., & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


SMITH WALLS in place...a single responsibility 


specialist crews. And all this is done 
on a rigidly-controlled schedule set 
up by our coordinating expediter. 
One supplier . . . one responsibility. 
And we're it. So we take extra care 
every step of the way to maintain our 
reputation for a quality product... 
properly installed . . . on schedule. 
Smith Single Responsibility as- 
sures satisfied customers. The coun- 
trys leading industrial firms, as 


ELWIN G. SMITH & CO., INC. Pittsburgh, Pa. 15202/Detroit * Chicago 


Cincinnati * Cleveland 


* New York 


* Atlanta * Toledo * Philadelphia 


listed in Fortune's 500, specify Smith 
Walls in place. Over and over again. 
For new construction and remodeling. 

So specify the Single Responsibil- 


ity . . . Smith Walls in place... on 
your next project. You'll find the de- 
tails in Sweet's Catalog Files 3b/Sm 
and 8b/Sm. Or better yet, write! 


Bucket seats 
for business 


No matter how hard they drive, executives feel 
better when they go about their business in the 
comfort of GF 8100 Series chairs. 

New in high-style design, these GF chairs 
lend greater flexibility to contemporary interior 
design. They're in the fast lane in private and 
general offices, conference rooms and reception 


rooms. Available in eight models on three 
different wheelbases. 

For complete information, visit or call your 
local GF dealer or branch showroom. Or write 
for descriptive literature to Dept. AF-26, The 
General Fireproofing Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio 44501. 


GF 8100 SERIES CHAIR 
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Main chapel entrance with stained art glass doors controlled by Norton Series 1940 overhead concealed double 


acting closers. These doors are very heavy and place an extremely high inertial load on the closers. In addition, 
a natural draft, due to the construction of the building, is always present. The doors are under control at all times. 


Again, at the Dominican Education Center 
NORTON CLOSERS CONTROL DOORS—NOT DESIGN 


The quiet beauty of this Dominican Convent and Mother House 
is unobtrusively preserved with Norton*door closers. 


DOMINICAN EDUCATION CENTER 
DOMINICAN SISTERS OF SINSINAWA 
SINSINAWA, WISCONSIN 
Architect: Siberz-Purcell-Cuthbert, Architects 

Madison, Wisconsin 


Hardware Distributor: Wolff, Kubly, Hirsig Co. 
Madison, Wisconsin 


This beautiful convent was set into the hillside and 
blends naturally with its surroundings. Much of the stone 
used in the construction of the chapel was moved from 
the hillside to make room for this lovely building. 


Construction of a new education center was to be complete with dining 
areas, living quarters, schoolrooms and a new chapel. The architecture 
had to tie in with existing buildings and blend into the hillside. The new 
Dominican Education Center at Sinsinawa, Wisconsin, meets all these 
requirements in a quiet, beautiful setting unique only to a religious 
community. 

To follow through with this quiet beauty, Norton Door Closers were used 
throughout. There was no problem in providing adequate door control 
and in complementing the architectural decor. Norton closers are de- 
signed and built to give the very best in positive door control. In addition, 
they have been styled to give the architect complete freedom in realizing 
the decor and interior decorating feel he desires. Norton closers truly 
control doors, not design. 


concealed closers were used. These closers 

mount in only 134" x 4" of the head jamb. - 
They are non-handed and double acting аг AA ува. 
with adjustable back check. ы. " = 


To meet the control need of this custom - mE 
built door, Norton Series 1940 overhead TO p -. 
4. 


— на 
EATON ® 
vares NORTON’ boor CLOSER DIVISION 
TOWNE 372 Meyer Road, Bensenville. Illinois, 60106 

س 


FOR QUIET BEAUTY 
IN DOOR CONTROL 


NORTON DOOR CLOSERS 


The entire atmosphere of the Dominican Education 
Center at Sinsinawa, Wisconsin, demands a quiet 
beauty that is conducive to a contemplative life. The 
very architectural decor is symbolic of the traditions 
and cultural background of this institution. 


Norton Series 7000 closers with aluminum covers 
were selected to add subtle beauty to the interior. 
In selecting these narrow projection closers with 
covers, it was possible to have perfect door control 
for all the various locations throughout this building 
and still accomplish the desired effect. 


EXIT DOORS 


Series 7000 narrow projection closers are available with 
cover to match or contrast any architectural or interior de- 
sign. Aluminum covers are available in clear aluminum, 
bright brass, and dull bronze to match door hardware. Also 
available with wood bonded to the surface of the cover in 
over 67 native and exotic woods to match room or door 
paneling. Covers with a prime coat of paint are also available 


for repainting on the job to match or contrast the interior 
decor. 


LIBRARY DOORS 


| | 

| EATON : | Exit doors to the courtyard from the enclosed corridors are 

| VALE & NORTON DOOR CLOSER DIVISION | controlled by Norton Series 7000 narrow projection closers 

TOWNE Э A Же Bina ӨСӨ with covers of anodized aluminum. Тһе closers have been 
| me м i selected to match the aluminum door and triangular window 
frames. 

| Gentlemen: | 

| Please send me the following literature on Norton Door Closers: | Main dining room doors also feature Norton Series 7000 narrow 

| Safes 1940 | р | projection closers. Here the aluminum cover matches per- 
0 Series Г | Series 7000 | | Complete Norton Line fectly with other hardware to give a striking contrast with the 

| | dark finish of the door. 

| Name kn | 

1 тй | Епїгапсе doors to the chapel area are controlled by Series 7000 

| | closers with covers. Again, these closers blend in naturally 

| Association | with the modern design of the doors. 

| Address | Library doors immediately under the chapel have Norton Series 

| City, State & Zi | 7000 closers with aluminum covers to match door hardware. 

[NEN | 

—————————— —— | 
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Vermont Marble 


the architect’s choice 


for contemporary design 


SANGER-HARRIS, DOWNTOWN 
DALLAS, a distinguished Texas re- 
tailing establishment, builds a dis- 
tinguished new structure to serve a 
growing Dallas. For this ultra- 
modern shopping convenience, free- 
standing columns clad in white 


«Шр 
Ve 


marble from the famous Imperial 
Quarry at Danby, Vermont, create a 
peristylar arcade of unusual attrac- 
tion. 

Write to Dept A F for our full-color 
folder showing marbles and their 
use in other outstanding buildings. 


VERMONT MARBLE COMPANY 


Proctor, Vermont 


TYPICAL ANCHORING METHOD FOR MARBLE VENEER 


3/8" DIA. BRASS OR S.S. BOLT 
WITH EXPANSION UNIT 


PENCIL RODS FURRED- 
OUT FROM COLUMN 


#6 MEDIUM HARD 
COPPER WIRE CRAMP 


BRASS SHOESTRING ANCHOR 
CEMENT SETTING SPOTS: 


REINFORCED CON- 
CRETE COLUMN FIRE- 
PROOFING 


STEEL BOX COLUMN 

11/2" х2-1/2°х1/4" S.S. ANGLE 
6х6- 10/10 W.W.F. 

MARBLE LINER 


PLAN AT COLUMN FACING 


REINFORCED CONCRETE 


Пи” MARBLE VENEER: 


DOWELS INSERTED AT 
45” UPWARD ANGLE 
MARBLE STRIP LINER i: 


CEMENTED AND DOWELLED 
TO VENEER IN SHOP 


S.S. EXPANSION BOLT 


S.S. RELIEVING nu ВЕ 


5.5. SHIMS AS REQUIRED 


Thomas E. Stanley, 
Architects and Engineers. 


Robert E. McKee, 
General Contractor. 


Marble Finished and Installed 
by Vermont Marble Company, 
Dallas, Texas. 
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DOVETAIL INSERT - 


WIRE ANCHOR CEMENTED 
INTO INSERT 


SEALANT STOP 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER SEALAN 


CEMENT SETTING SPOTS AT 
EACH WIRE ANCHOR 


CUTAWAY SECTION 
THROUGH FASCIA 
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When you put a lock on the door of a build- 
ing, you are solving one of man's oldest prob- 
lems, the problem of security. If the lock is a 
Schlage, you have discharged your responsi- 
bility effectively. % The security of our locking 
hardware starts with the design integrity of the 
cylindrical lock. We think it is worth remem- 
bering that this milestone device was invented 
and perfected by Walter Schlage. Often cop- 
ied, never equalled, the Schlage cylindrical 


Reichenstein, one of the great Rhine castles, dates back to the 11th century. Destroyed in wars twice by 
1282, and rebuilt both times, it was finally completely restored in 1834. If you would like a specially pre- 
pared reproduction, made from this photograph, write to Schlage Lock Company, Box 3324, San Francisco. 


Some people believe a door should keep you safe and sound. Schlage does. 


lock has become the standard against which 
other locks are measured. % To superiority of 
design Schlage adds superiority of structural 
materials. Premium metals, rigid tolerances, 
careful inspection — these combine to produce 
a lock that requires minimum maintenance 
throughout its long, useful life. Security, 
durability, beauty, in 101 designs and 23 fin- 
ishes — no lock com- 


pany can offer you more. ^ SCH LAGE ы 


SAN FRANCISCO • VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Glazed Brick for the price of Face Brick 


| don't believe il 


It’s true. Now you can have 
a glazed brick building for 
the same price as face brick 
when you specify HANLEY 
Jumbo Norman Glazed Brick. 

Let’s be fair. If you use 
common face brick as a com- 
parison we'd lose. But take a 
good quality standard face 
brick (8" x 214" x 334”), 
buff or grey, compare “in wall” 
cost with HANLEY Jumbo 
Norman Glazed Brick (11547 
x 224" x 39$"), and more often 
than not, the price will be 
the same or even less. 

Think of it, now you can 
have all the advantages of 
Glazed Brick and not pay a 
premium price. If you're still 
in doubt ask your HANLEY 
representative to prove it. 


HANLEY COMPANY 


Summerville, Pennsylvania 
District Sales Offices 
New York + Buffalo + Pittsburgh 


Distributors: Nationwide and Canada 


jas. LIPSTICK 


Faas 
BALLPOINT PEN 


PENCIL 


NOW VINYL 


WALL 
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COVERING 


DOESNT STAIN ANYMORE 


... NOT WHEN 


With an invisible barrier of TEDLAR film 
permanently bonded to the vinyl, walls 
keep their fresh, new look every day of 
the year, year after year, even in high- 
traffic areas. TEDLAR provides the stain 
resistance of ceramic tiles. Stubborn stains 
like ballpoint-pen ink, tar, grease, lipstick 
and paint are easily wiped away, and the 
vinyl looks as good as new. Even harsh 
solvents such as toluene and acetone can 
be used to clean stubborn stains without 
affecting the surface of TEDLAR or the 
vinyl underneath. Side by side, vinyls with 
and without TEDLAR look the same...feel 
the same. Vinyl surfaced with invisible 


IT'S SURFACED WITH DUPONT TEDLAR* 


TEDLAR is perfect for matching and patch- 
ing abused traffic areas. No longer need 
you live with dingy, hard-to-clean walls, 
not when vinyl surfaced with TEDLAR is 
available. 

For new construction or remodeling 
take a tip from City Squire Motor Inn. 
Specify new vinyl wall coverings surfaced 
with stainless TEDLAR. For a list of sup- 
pliers of quality vinyl wall coverings pro- 
tected with Du Pont TEDLAR, write to 
Du Pont Company, Room N-3992, Wil- 
mington, Delaware 19898. (In Canada, 
write to Du Pont of Canada Ltd., Box 660, 
Montreal 3, Quebec.) 


*Du Pont's registered trademark for its PVF film. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 


THROUGH CHEMISTRY GU POND 


MG Us рат OFF 


LAMARA 


Heavy-traffic wall areas at Loew's City Squire 
Motor Inn look better, wear better, clean easily 
because of vinyl wall coverings surfaced with 
stain-resistant TEDLAR PVF film. 


MAHON 
IS IDEAS 


IN BUILDING PRODUCTS 


fluted exterior pattern 


ARES Вх YA" GLASS-FIBRE 2 \ 


fluted exterior pattern 
(with unexposed seams) 


SEE HOW MAHON WEDS BEAUTY AND UTILITY 


In “New Look" For Once-Plain Building Walls 


ribbed exterior pattern 


interior liner— 
flush-surface pattern 


Beauty of design, smart modern colors, full insu- 
lation, fast easy erection—these are some of the 
features engineered into curtain wall by the 
Building Products Division of the R. C. Mahon Co. 


Because of these features, Mahon's Building 
Products Division is helping change the face of 
America. Once ugly-duckling factories, industrial 
and commercial buildings are now blossoming in 
beauty that's efficient and eye catching, too. 


For example, thermal qualities of a Mahon-built 


curtain wall insulated with 1%”-thick glass-fibre 
batts are superior to that of a conventional masonry 
wall with furred lath and plaster. In addition, sav- 
ings on both materials and labor are substantial 
as is the saving in construction time. 


Mahon is ideas in building products—ideas that 
can help you do a better job. Cash in on these 
time and cost saving ideas when you have a build- 
ing project. Write The R. C. Mahon Co., 6565 East 
Eight Mile Road, Detroit, Michigan 48234. 
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Clouds can be tricky business. They 
may be “fresh” air, but they've also 
been around a lot of water and low- 
class dirt. Open a window and that's 
just what you get. Fresh air, water and 
low-class dirt. O BOHN grabs clouds 


and makes them behave. Squeezes 


BOHN water out. Cools and heats 


them as needed, knocks 


CONDITIONS out the dirt and sends 


the result along to you. 
? L ік UDS O Getting rehabilitated 
| fresh air on the inside of ап 
office, apartment, school, hospital 
5 BOHN's inside story with 
ег lining. (J Put your clouds in 

shape. Blue skies are on the way 
you install BOHN better-engineered 
air conditioning equipment. See your 

BOHN representative, today. 


Sure our new ceramic 
ceiling material 
is moisture | 
resistant, 

but dont stop 
there. 


We didnt. 


We've been getting a lot of playback on that moisture 
resistance. It’s true Ceramaguard™ panels won't sag, 
even when soaking wet. So it’s also true that Cerama- 
guard can be installed whether your building is closed 
or not; whether wet work is going on or not; without 
special precautions for ventilation or drying. 

But that’s only part of the Ceramaguard story. 
Ceramaguard offers exceptional rigidity and span 
strength. It can be washed easily, repeatedly (its spe- 
cial acrylic finish has five times the scrub resistance 
of standard paints). It can’t be hurt by freezing or 
thawing. It’s even highly resistant to chlorine atmos- 
phere (hence a number of successful swimming pool 
applications). 

Put all these characteristics together and you come 


up with yet another. Permanence. And that’s the real 
plot. Ceramaguard is just about the longest lived ma- 
terial ever developed for fabricated acoustical ceilings. 

But don’t stop yet. Ceramaguard offers excellent 
acoustical efficiency (NRC Specification Range, .60 to 
.70, Average Attenuation Factor, 40 decibels). Light 
reflectance is unusually good (84%o average). Installa- 
tion is fast (easy-to-install gridwork, easy-to-handle 
2' x 2' or 2’ x 4’ lay-in panels). UL Fire Hazard Classifi- 
cation—Class | (noncombustible). UL Time-Design 
Rating on floor/ceiling assembly—2 hours (with suit- 
able floor). Design—the popular and versatile Traver- 
tine pattern. 

Did we leave anything out? Armstrong, 4207 Rooney 
St., Lancaster, Pa. 


Ceiling Systems by (Arm st rong 
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HOROSEAL applied as concrete rub cuts costs and 


WATERPROOFS as it adas tinishea beauty... 


R 


Y 


Brice Bldg. Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


THOROSEAL plus Acryl 60—a job-proven, lifelong 
waterproofing —the only complete finish for concrete and 
masonry surfaces that makes sense — saves dollars! 
Creates no drag or crazing, permanently fills and seals all 
surfaces becoming part of the surface itself! 

Visitors to Birmingham will be impressed by the clean look, 
the uniform whiteness of the attractive Motor Motel 
pictured above — thanks to the remarkable qualities 

of THOROSEAL plus Acryl 60, applied here by trowel and 
float on exposed concrete. 


For more information about Thoro System Products, 
write for Circular #17. 


WEE LE Р.В ов DOLI S. 


DEPT. 65 NEW EAGLE, PA. 


OF amerıch 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
BUILDING OFFICIALS (ICBO) 


| kw THREE important code approvals assure you of extra confidence 
when you use Dur-O-waL brand truss-design reinforcement for multiple 
applications in masonry wall construction. Write for your free copy of the new 
Installation Details Brochure. Dur-O-waL, P. O. Box 150, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


Reinforce masonry walls 
and your confidence. 


SPECIFY DUR-0-WAL. 


S DUR-O-wAL 


b A. THE ORIGINAL MASONRY WALL REINFORCEMENT WITH THE TRUSS DESIGN 


PATENT PENDING EN > 
КАКАСИ ООН ЕРОХИНА 


DUR-O-WAL MANUFACTURING PLANTS • Cedar Rapids, lowa, Р. O. Box 150 » Syracuse, М. Y., P. O. Box 628 
« Baltimore, Md., 4500 E. Lombard St. • Birmingham, Ala., Р.О. Box 5446 • Aurora, IIl., 625 Crane St. « Pueblo, Colo., 29th and Court St. + Toledo, Ohio, 1678 Norwood Ave. 
« Mesa, Ariz., 213 So. Alma School Rd. « Seattle, Wash., 3310 Wallingford Ave. « Minneapolis, Minn., 2653 37th Ave. So. » Also manufactured in Canada. 
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For remedial sealing or a complete face lift 


SEAL OF SECURITY 


For almost 15 years, sealants based on 
Thiokol’s LP* polysulfide polymer have 
been used to replace inadequate weather- 
proofing systems in more existing struc- 
tures—have been installed as original 
equipment in more new buildings—than 
any other elastomeric sealing material. 
Reason: LP® polymer based sealants de- 
liver the high performance, extended serv- 
ice life and cost effectiveness mandatory 
in major structural investments. Doesn't 
it make sense to insist on sealants of 
such time-proven quality for your building 
maintenance and renewal projects? 


Weatherproofing today's new buildings, and 
maintaining older structures is recognized more 
and more as a demanding construction practice. 
Why specify expensive but untried materials for 
critical joint sealing? Why use sealant that turns 
to stone? Why sacrifice craftsmanship for so- 
called time and labor saving systems? Failures 
are too costly to architect, contractor, owner. 


History-proven polysulfide base sealants are 
now backed by greater performance specifica- 
tions than ever before—standards set by 


TESTED* 
AND 
APPROVED 
SEALANT 
BASED 


Revives time - worn joints 


Old structural joints gain service life that lasts, treated with 
Tested and Approved LP? polysulfide base sealant. For infor- 
mation about Approved Sealants, write to Thiokol. 


Thiokol 


Thiokol, long a leader in sealant technology. 
Compounds meeting the standards display 
Thiokol’s Tested and Approved Seal*—and are 
constantly monitored for performance capabil- 
ity. To assure yourself of sealing weatherability, 
longevity, serviceability, specify a sealant that 
wears the seal. 


*The manufacturer warrants by affixing this seal 
to his label that the product is a duplicate of 
materials independently tested and approved by 
—and in accordance with standards established 
by— Thiokol Chemical Corporation. The seal 
means you can specify with confidence. 


eee] 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
780 N. Clinton Avenue, Trenton, N.J. 08607. 
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In early June, the secretary of 
the army, three generals, and an 
assistant secretary of defense as- 
sembled outside the Pentagon to 
take turns planting gladiolas as an 
army band played “America the 
Beautiful.” The 1,500 bulbs were 
donated by Kelly Services Inc., 
suppliers of Kelly girls for tempo- 
rary secretarial help, which hopes 
to do the same for 200 cities. 
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In the picture above, Army 
Secretary Stanley H. Resor beams 
as William Russell Kelly, founder 
of the firm, and Mrs. Katie Lou- 
cheim of The First Lady’s Com- 
mittee for a More Beautiful Capi- 
tal do some planting. The photog- 
raphers in the background later 
spoiled the scene somewhat by 
tramping on the flowers. 


FOR THE 98TH TIME 


Altitude is a great tranquilizer, 
and architects gathered in Denver, 
the Mile-High City, for the 98th 
annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects seemed 
to take things even easier than 
they had in past years. 

There were few fireworks at the 
sessions (held in the Centre The- 
ater, right, where “Stagecoach” 
was being shown during off hours), 
but lots of serious speeches on the 
convention theme, “Technology, 
Environment, and Man”—most of 
them by visiting scientists (physi- 
cal, social, and political). John 
Kenneth Galbraith, once ambas- 
sador to India and now professor 
of economics at Harvard, gave a 
rousing address urging a small but 
profound social revolution. He pro- 
posed to cure personal and muni- 
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cipal poverty with the simple de- 
vice of a Federally guaranteed 
minimum income for all. 

“It would cost about $20 billion 
to bring everyone up to what 
HEW considers a reasonable mini- 
mum,” he estimated. “This is a 
third less than personal income 
rose last year. It is not so much 
more than we will spend next fis- 
cal year to rescue Marshal Ky’s 
version of freedom and democracy 
in Vietnam" (applause). “And 
nothing is so certain an antidote 
for poverty as income” (laughter). 

Dr. Robert C. Wood, once a 
political scientist and now under- 
secretary of HUD, struck a more 
somber note, putting greater re- 
sponsibility on the  architect's 
shoulders: “He cannot concentrate 
on his own little projects and let 
the rest of the country worry 
about Watts, or long, hot sum- 
mers, or urban sprawl.” He sound- 
ed a most disturbing warning 
(considering how much architects 
may come to depend on HUD): 
“The one thing the architect can- 
not do in the modern world is play 
the role of the hero.” 


NEW FACES OF 1966 


The AIA is one of the few na- 
tional organizations that still let 
their members choose officers from 
among competing candidates. This 
year there were no less than nine 
candidates vying for five of the 
Institute’s key positions. Only one 
post, that of president, was a fore- 
gone conclusion: the first vice pres- 
ident, in this case Charles M. 
Nes Jr. of Baltimore, automatical- 
ly steps up to the presidency at 
the end of his one-year term. 

There were two candidates for 
first vice president (and president- 
elect). Seattle Architect Robert L. 
Durham won out over Llewellyn 
W. Pitts of Beaumont, Texas. Five 
candidates vied for the three of- 
fices of vice president. The winners 
were Samuel E. Homsey of Wil- 
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| to him like “a collection of cereal 


boxes." Owen said that the model 
photos showed only “the massing 
and location of buildings, not 
their architectural form." Detailed 
design will take another two years, 
he said. 

The Metro Council, in settling 
the matter, asked Eaton's to pro- 
duce & firm site plan soon, and to 
guarantee that phase one, includ- 
ing the abbreviated tower and a 
new department store, will start 
within five years. Editorialized 
The Toronto Daily Star, “The 
way is now clear for Eaton's de- 
sign team to sit down at their 
drawing boards and convince us 
that the final architecture and 
planning justify the great publie 
responsibility they have under- 
taken." 


PROGRESS IN AUTOLAND 


In Los Angeles, a partial vic- 
tory has been achieved over the 
automobile. The city has dedicated 
the first segments of a vast mall 
that will eventually stretch four 
blocks from the Music Center to 
City Hall, with landscaped pedes- 
trian spaces roofing an under- 
ground garage. A pedestrian, in Los 


Angeles, is & driver between trips. 


Upper terminus of the mall is 
the Department of Water and 
Power Building by Albert C. Mar- 
tin Associates (background іп 
photo and top of rendering be- 
low). Next comes the Music 
Center and its lively plaza, flanked 
by the Center’s Pavilion and two 
theaters by Welton Becket and As- 
sociates (left and right in photo). 
From there on to City Hall, it is 
all downhill past a motley collec- 


tion of public buildings. 


The Music Center provides 3,000 
auto spaces, and the newly dedi- 
cated mall block, with its bubbling 
fountain, another 1,300. The archi- 
tects for this block were the Mar- 
tin firm, Adrian Wilson & Associ- 
ates, J. E. Stanton, and William 
F. Stockwell. Future sections, re- 
quiring the demolition of some 
existing buildings, will add another 
1,167 underground stalls. 

The pedestrian victory is not 
quite total, however. On its way, 
the mall will be interrupted four 
times by heavily traveled streets. 
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ACTION ON DEMONSTRATIONS 


The power of Presidential per- 
suasion has gotten the Demonstra- 
tion Cities Program through its 
first Congressional hurdle. The 
program “was approved by the 
House Banking Committee with 
only a few changes, and some of 
the changes actually could be 
called improvements. 

The committee, for one thing, 
voted an extra $600 million in ur- 
ban renewal assistance to partici- 
pating cities, redueing fears that 
the demonstration program would 
be a drain on normal urban renew- 
al assistance. It also changed the 
provision for 80 per cent aid in 
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the local shares of city- 
Federal programs to “up to" 80 
per cent. Š 

In a semantic setback, however, 
the committee changed the title 
of the Federal coordinator who 
would oversee demonstration ef- 
forts in each city to “metropolitan 
expediter.” 

In all, the committee did about 
everything the Administration 
wanted—except commit itself to 
future expenditures. The bill, as 
reported, provides the $12 million 
requested to begin planning the 
program in this fiscal year, but 
makes no mention of the $2.3 bil- 
lion to carry it out in the five 
years following. 


MARIE TO STAY 


The energetic Marie McGuire, 
public housing commissioner until 
HUD's reorganization - eliminated 
the title, will remain in the depart- 
ment. Secretary Weaver has ap- 
pointed her—pause for a deep 
breath—Acting Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Housing Assistance. 

Mrs. McGuire will have respon- 
sibility for all of the old PHA 
programs, plus the college housing 
and housing for the elderly form- 
erly under the Community Facili- 
ties Administration. She will work 
under Don Hummell, assistant sec- 
retary for renewal and housing as- 
sistance. 

Appointed Hummels acting 
deputy for renewal, and also for 
the Office of Urban Neighborhood 
Services, was Howard J. Wharton, 
who had been acting urban renew- 
al commissioner pending comple- 
tion of the reorganization. 


TWO FOR DESIGN 


“I am pleased to announce two 
appointments to help the Depart- 
ment in our drive to bring about 
higher standards of design and 
beauty in urban America,” said 
HUD Secretary Robert C. Weaver 
at a June 20 ceremony in the 
AIA’s Octagon House. Weaver 
named San Francisco Architect 
George T. Rockrise as his new ad- 
vise; on design, and Estelle Dodge, 
New York art dealer, as a HUD 
consultant on “the use of works of 
art to beautify buildings and com- 
munity areas.” 

Rockrise, said Weaver, will “co- 
ordinate and spearhead efforts in 
all HUD programs to improve the 
urban environment,” including liai- 
son with local agencies, professonal 
organizations, builders’ groups, uni- 
versities and private groups. Mrs. 
Dodge will conduct a study of 
urban renewal projects and recom- 

(continued on page 99) 
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е The circular window in the brick wall pictured above 
| OUIS a n opens into the central hall of one of 18 dormitory buildings 
that form part of the Indian Institute of Management 


in India: in the textile center of Ahmedabad. This business college, 
E 


now under construction on a 66-acre site, has given Louis 


Kahn his first opportunity to apply his architectural con- 
An old order cepts to a large grouping of buildings serving a variety 


of funetions. Only the first few units are up, but already 


Kahn's design, of ancient brick and modern concrete, 
a a new sca e presents a powerful image on the Indian landscape (over). 
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“These buildings may look old-fashioned. 
An ancient material, brick, is being used, 
and its order respected. 

Concrete, a modern material, and its order, 
is being combined with the brick, 
formulating a composite order.”’ 


“Free-flowing lines are most fascinating. 
The pencil and the mind secretly want 

to make them exist. A stricter geometry 
lends itself to direct calculation 

and puts aside the willful particular, 
favoring simplicity of structure and space, 
good for its continuing use in time.” 5 
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N the site plan for the Institute 

(left), Kahn has employed the 
same kind of disciplined geome- 
try that one has come to expect 
from his single-building floor 
plans. On the highest mound of 
the gently rolling site is the larg- 
est and most important struc- 
ture, the edueation building (not 
yet under construction). Immedi- 
ately surrounding it on two sides 
are the dormitory buildings, 


Wary | 


which Kahn has distributed in 
a staggered pattern around a 
series of outdoor courtyards. 
Together, the education build- 
ing and dorms form the student- 
classroom core of the campus. 
Kahn has defined the core by 
putting an L-shaped, man-made 
lake around it, separating it 
from the residential-commercial 
section of the campus. As shown 
in Kahn’s sketch, above, the 


dorms along the edge of the 
lake will be reflected in the 
water, which also will have 
practical use in cooling the 
breezes that blow over it. 

Across the lake is housing for 
faculty, servants and their fam- 
ilies. There are five different 
types of units, grouped diagon- 
ally in rows of varying length 
around brick-paved courtyards. 
At the northeast corner of the 
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site is the marketplace, а hollow 
square, pierced at two points, 
surrounding an open courtyard 
reminiscent of ancient bazaars. 
Kahn has oriented all of the 
buildings on the site to take full 
advantage of prevailing breezes 
from the southwest. The breezes 
will not only penetrate into the 
buildings, but also flow between 
and around every enelosure and 
open space on the campus. 
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“ use the square to begin my s ior 
because the square is a non-choice, üt 
really. In the course of development, 

I search for the forces that would | 
disprove the square.” : 


FIRST FLOOR 


SECOND FLOOR 


THIRD/FOURTH 


FLOORS 


N designing the Institute’s 
dorms, Kahn eut three 
wedges into his square, creating 
two residential wings, a triangu- 
lar hall, and a square service 
block—and bringing light and 
breezes through round wall open- 
ings and corner slots. The first 
level of each residential wing is 
a two-story social hall (left). 
Kahn used concrete sparingly 
—for foundations, floor slabs, 


and as restraining members for 
the arched openings to the sleep- 
ing porches (above). Walls, 
beams, and columns are all of 
brick. The “composite order” 
permitted larger spaces and 
wider openings with a minimum 
of brick. Kahn has lessened the 
thickness of the brick end walls 
by using filled-in arches to 
transfer loads down the sides to 
brick buttresses belo 
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HE Institute’s education build- 

ing is a further refinement 
and extension of Kahn’s concept 
of a “building within a building 
—one given over to the sun, the 
other to living.” Instead of wrap- 
ping one around the other, Kahn 
has pushed some of the spaces 
—the amphitheater-type class- 
rooms and faculty offices—out- 
ward ‘beyond the main wall of 
the building. Light enters deep 
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into the structure through arched 
openings in the main wall— 
directly into corridors and indi- 
rectly into the core of the struc- 
ture, around which Kahn has 
placed arches, offset from those 
of the outside walls. 

To Kahn, design is a “continu- 
ous process.” He works and re- 
fines his schemes until the last 
possible moment before construc- 
tion begins. The drawings above 


and on the cover represent an 
earlier stage of Kahn’s design 
for the education building; those 
at right are the latest, perhaps 
the final, stage. In the process, 
Kahn has greatly strengthened 
the spaces and clarified their re- 
lationships. The classrooms and 
the offices now are cohesively 
grouped; the library, once set 
diagonally within the central 
area, is now at the perimeter, 


freeing space in the courtyard, 
which contains a stage open to 
the sky except for cloth cano- 
pies draped across it. Kahn has 
placed the kitchen within a 50- 
ft. exhaust tower to keep the 
smells of spicy Indian food from 
permeating the building. 
Kahn’s latest scheme eloquent- 
ly testifies to the value of his 
view that design is a continuous 
process. —JAMES BAILEY 
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The Lower Manhattan plan pro- 
poses that the circulation system 
(left) be sorted into arterial and ser- 
vice streets and pedestrian ways, 
on which the only vehicles would 


be slow-moving, open-sided mini- 
buses. Perimeter expressways and 
parking would be sunk in fill replac- 
ing the present piers, and on the 


fill would be built new residential 
developments and continuous open 
spaces. Except for the addition of 
these residential areas, the plan 
proposes few major changes in land 
use (see diagram of present pat- 
tern, above, and the one proposed 
for the future, below). 

AERIAL PHOTO: M. D. Morris. 


FRAMEWORK 
FOR LOWER 
MANHATTAN 


The much-anticipated Lower 
Manhattan Plan, put together 
by a blue-ribbon group of con- 
sultants for the New York City 
Planning Commission, offers a 
tacit but significant message: If 
you can’t control the chaotic re- 
sults of private development, at 
least put them in an ordering 
framework and surround them 
with an environment designed in 
the public interest. 

The framework devised by the 
consultants — Wallace, MeHarg, 
Roberts & Todd; Whittlesey, 
Conklin & Rossant; Alan M. 
Voorhees & Associates—consists 
of a new pattern of circulation 
in the area, which extends from 
Canal Street to the island’s 
downtown tip. They call for re- 
classification of Lower Manhat- 
tan’s unlikely tangle of streets, 
planned by the Dutch in the 
17th century, so that some would 
serve as arterials, some as serv- 
ice streets—and some as pedes- 
trian ways (see diagram op- 
posite). They also call for the 
submersion of Manhattan’s per- 
imeter expressways, presently 
elevated, so that pedestrian 
paths could extend to the water’s 
edge. 

The surrounding of the core 
would be accomplished by strips 
of residential development along 
the Hudson and East Rivers, 
partially on fill replacing the 
piers that now form the island’s 
serrate edges. Its components 
would be six new “neighbor- 
hoods” of 10,000 to 15,000 resi- 
dents, each centered on notched 
waterfront plazas at the ends of 
the major pedestrian ways. A 
continuous waterfront esplanade 
would link the plazas. The ex- 
pressways would be buried 
in the fill, and feeder roads 
would lead from them to park- 
ing garages and service streets 
at each neighborhood. 

This is not primarily a land- 
use plan; except for the addi- 
tional residential areas, the pres- 
ent pattern would be allowed to 
prevail (see diagrams at left). 
Nor is this a “design plan,” in 
the sense of offering guidelines 
for the maintenance of certain 
architectural values in the core 
of downtown Manhattan. 

These values, the plan report 
says, are two in number: the 
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In the rendering above, ships and 
sailboats glide by a waterfront that 
has been restored to public use and 


Before and after sections across the 
island (left), looking north at Wall 
Street, show the extent of the pro- 
posed perimeter fill. The express- 
ways would be within the fill, and 
each of the six residential develop- 
ments above would һауе a “соп- 


Maintaining a skyline 
that is ‘‘the very 
image of the modern city 
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enjoyment. The skyline builds up 
asymmetrically to the twin towers 
of the World Trade Center (at left). 


necting point' containing parking 
and several service levels, with ser- 
vice roads leading to the streets 
above. At these points, the pedes- 
trian spaces in the developments 
would be pushed upward, creating a 
series of multi-level terraces. 


skyline, and a “street form” of 
dense and twisting 
Lower Manhattan presents “a 
sharply defined mass of buildings 
and activity by which the very 
image of the modern city was 
fixed in the boom years of the 
1920’s,” the report says, and 
terms its form “pyramidal . . . 
with great towers in the center 
and lower buildings at the edge.” 
The mass is broken by “deep 
cleavages” where streets wind 
through the closely packed down- 
town towers. 

The report points out that the 
random plazas encouraged by 
New York's 1962 zoning revi- 


canyons. 


sions are threatening the old can- 
yons and “loosening the grain of 
buildings.” Its only suggestion, 
however, is that perhaps the zon- 
ing regulations could be revised 
“to allow tighter construction in 
the downtown area.” 

The report is curiously ac- 
cepting of current changes in the 
skyline. It defends the World 
Trade Center against charges 
that the twin towers will be over- 
powering, oceuring as they do in 
one corner of the pyramid. “The 
Lower Manhattan skyline was 
created, to some extent, by cor- 
porate egos,” say the consul- 
tants. “These new towers can be 
considered no more out of scale 
than were the Woolworth Build- 
ing and Empire State Building 
in their day.” They suggest that 
the balance may be restored by 
construction of other towers of 
similar height (see section). 

They offer neither induce- 
ments to such strategic construe- 
tion, nor controls to see that the 
next wave of higher-rise build- 
ing will make a positive contri- 
bution to the downtown streets 
and skyline. Their report, as 
sound and imaginative as it is, 
thus stands as evidence of the 
powerlessness of specific design 
before the forces of private de- 
velopment that shape the cores 
of cities. 

It is a different story at the 
edges. The consultants amass 
considerable evidence to prove 
that renewal of the island’s per- 
imeter, including the expensive 
work of landfill and expressway 
construction, could virtually pay 
for itself. They offer a set of 
intriguing suggestions for the 
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mechanics of its accomplishment. 

All involve the establishment 
of a public-private development 
foundation which would see to 
the building of the new residen- 
tial communities. Under one sug- 
gested procedure, the existing 
fringe waterfront land would be 
designated an urban renewal 
area, even though Federal assist- 
ance would not be required, and 
an urban renewal plan would be 
prepared containing “architec- 
tural and planning controls and 
restrictions.” 

Instead of taking the land, the 
city or the foundation would ae- 
quire “development rights” to see 
that the plan was followed. If 
the development rights reduced 
the value of the property, the 
owner would be compensated; if 
the plan proposed a more profit- 
able use of the land, it would be 
acquired and deeded back to him 
with a “betterment charge” al- 
lowing for the increase. 

The money for acquisition of 
development rights would come 
from sale or lease of the filled 
land. The foundation would be 
deeded the right to offshore de- 
velopment for a nominal sum. 
Either the foundation or individ- 
ual developers would carry out 
the land fill, and perhaps even 
build the portion of the under- 
ground expressway running 
through it. 

It is this attention to the 
means of execution that makes 
the Lower Manhattan Plan some- 
thing quite different from the 
typical general plans that sit, un- 
heeded, in the dusty archives of 
most cities. From beginning to 
end, the consultants have shown 
a healthy respect for the uncon- 
trollable complexities of the city 
building process. 

The Lower Manhattan Plan, 
the consultants point out, is “not 
merely a project, or even a series 
of projects, but a system of de- 
velopment, on an area-wide scale, 
in which every phase of down- 
town life is related in an overall 
process of planning and change.” 
It is “a general strategy for the 
redevelopment and growth of an 
area; an approach, a process and 
an organizing concept.” It is, in 
short, just what New York so 
desperately needs. 

—DONALD Canty 
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Controlled development 
through a new form 
of public-private agency 
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While a general strategy, the plan 
also goes into fine grain in terms 
of both land use and community fa- 
cilities. As the quilt above shows, 
the perimeter development, while 
primarily residential, also would 
contain shops and some commer- 
cial buildings. The plan expresses 
the hope that the new commercial 
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development will be more diversi- 
fied than the old: “Тһе relative pu- 
rity of the functions of the area,” 
it says, “із at once its elegance and 
its weakness." Below, a rendering 
of one of the indented pedestrian 
plazas, called “windows to the wa- 
ter," that are the plan's most strik- 
ing architectural proposals. 
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SYMBOLIC 
BELLS 
IN DIXWELL 


BY MARY HOMMANN 


Miss Hommann was formerly assist- 
ant director of planning for the New 
Haven Redevelopment Agency, and 
project director for its widely known 
Wooster Square renewal area. She is 
now assistant chairman of the Pratt 
Institute department of planning. 


In New Haven’s Dixwell renewal 
area, there are two quite differ- 
ent symbols of the events that 
are bringing about its transfor- 
mation from a depressed Negro 
ghetto to a lively, racially inte- 
grated neighborhood. 

One is the bell tower at left, 
part of the new Helene W. 
Grant School that John M. 
Johansen designed for Dixwell. 
The bell tower is symbolic of 
the importance given in the New 
Haven program to above-mini- 
mum features that are hand- 
somely designed and widely en- 
joyed. The school board could 
not include the $7,000 for the 
bell tower in its construction 
budget, so the Redevelopment 
Ageney paid the bill. 

The second symbol is the win- 
dow box at lower right. This 
spring Grant School had a eolor- 
ing contest involving pictures of 
flowered window boxes. With the 
encouragement of the Redevelop- 
ment Ageney’s project office 
staff, Dixwell teenagers got the 
idea of building and selling the 
window boxes themselves. The 
University of Connecticut Ex- 
tension Service agreed to donate 
flowers. A total of 250 window 
boxes were sold, at $2.50 each, 
and they are brightening houses 
all over Dixwell. 

The window boxes symbolize 
the approach that has been 
taken in all neighborhood re- 
newal in Mayor Richard Lee’s 
rejuvenated New Haven. The 
transformation of Dixwell has 
been achieved, not by wholesale 
clearance and high-rise recon- 
struction, but by a variety of 
small improvements, scaled to 
the human being in both de- 
sign and procedure. 

The Dixwell area comprises 
256 acres, its lower extremity 
touching the Yale campus and 
downtown New Haven (map, 
upper left). In 1961, when the 
renewal project got underway, 
the area contained about 880 
private residential buildings, 
most housing one to three fam- 
ilies each. Its major landmark 
was the huge Elm Haven pub- 
lic housing complex of 855 low- 
income apartments: 40 buildings 
of from 2 to 9 stories. 

Dixwell’s population, by the 
1960 census, was 10,220, of 


which 73 per cent were non- 
white. Its residents were pre- 
ponderantly young families with 
several small children. Incomes 
averaged about $3,100 per year. 

Before renewal, Dixwell was 
both a ghetto and a slum, but 
there was a solid foundation of 
hope and determination to build 
upon. It was a gregarious com- 
munity, containing 12 churches 
and a variety of civic, fraternal, 
and social organizations. From 
them a Dixwell Community 
Council was formed, with 150 
members, which actively pro- 
moted renewal and met constant- 
ly with city representatives in 
preparing the plan. At the final 
city hearing, attended by 600, 
the only criticism of the plan by 
residents was that it did not go 
far enough in taking slum 
buildings. 


Citizens as directors 


As renewal began, bloek or- 
ganizations, which soon came to 
be called “Betterment Couneils,” 
were formed by the Ageney 
throughout the area to find out 
what the residents needed most 
from the eity. A 40-member Dix- 
well Renewal Committee was or- 
ganized as the projeet’s board 
of eitizen-direetors. 

The project office, strategieally 
located in the heart of Dixwell, 
opened in 1961 with a staff of 
six to provide rehabilitation 
help. The staff now numbers 18, 
skillfully direeted by Donald 
Kirk, who started as the projeet 
architeet. Most of the staff mem- 
bers have technical training, but 
all, from planners to secretaries, 
have something else as well: an 
almost instinetive sense of social 
service. The office has become the 
informal and decidedly non-bu- 
reaueratie hub of neighborhood 
activity in Dixwell. 
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The renewal of Dixwell has 
taken the form of a series of 
separate events, which together 
make for a greatly changed com- 
munity. Some of these are shown, 
reading counterclockwise, on the 
map at right: 

Responding to a Betterment 

Council request that busy 
County Street be closed to 
traffic, the project office designed 
a cul-de-sac, taking only one of 
the fine old trees, creating as 
well a new playlot for the ad- 
jacent Baldwin School. 

Half the dwellings in Dix- 
2 well, including this speci- 
men, were scheduled for rehabili- 
tation rather than demolition. 
Before renewal, because of their 
race, Dixwell homeowners were 
denied equitable financing and 
often carried two mortgages at 
12 per cent each. Now they can 
get 25-year mortgages at 534 per 
cent, cutting payments in half 
even after the principal is in- 
creased for renovations. Dixwell 
is also using the new Federal re- 
habilitation grants of up to 
$1,500 for low-income owners 
and 3 per cent mortgages. 

Each owner is given rehabili- 
tation advice of all kinds, from 
architectural to financial, by the 
project staff. 

Grant School (4) is 
3- surrounded by the Flor- 
ence Virtue Town Houses, de- 
signed by Johansen (July-Aug- 
ust 1965 issue) and sponsored 
by the Dixwell Congregational 
Church. The 129-unit develop- 
ment is a 221d3 moderate-in- 
come cooperative, requiring only 
a $325 deposit and from $91 to 
$131 per month on one- to four- 
bedroom row houses. 

The Florence Virtue Town 
Houses were named for one of 
the eommunity's most beloved 
citizens, who actually lives in one 
of them. With 58 white and 71 
Negro oceupants (45:55 per 
cent), and 12 white families on 
the waiting list, the racial inte- 
gration of Virtue houses is the 
highlight of the program. 

Because Dixwell had no 
5 real center, a civie and 
shopping plaza is a major part 
of the plan. On one side will 
be new stores, offices, and res- 
taurants built cooperatively by 
present Dixwell firms, with park- 
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ing in the rear (a solution not 
easily achieved). Development is 
slowed by the musical chairs the 
firms must play to stay in busi- 
ness during construction. 

On the civic center side, 
across a glass-enclosed bridge, a 
moderate-cost apartment build- 
ing, designed by Gilbert Switzer, 
is under construction. Joining it 
will be a new Dixwell Congre- 
gational Church (right fore- 
ground in rendering), designed 
by Johansen, and a new Dix- 
well Community House. The 
plaza will neatly front an exist- 
ing elementary school. 

Yale’s Morse and Stiles Col- 

leges form a gateway at the 
tip of Dixwell. 

Plans are being made for 

the rehabilitation and land- 
seaping of the huge Elm Haven 
public housing project. Last 
year, rather than wait, the pro- 
ject office staff came to work one 
morning in dungarees and in- 
stalled play equipment offered 
by the Parks Department, in 
what had been an empty dirt 
yard, surrounded by a chain- 
link fence. 

This playlot on Henry 

Street replaced a derelict 
building at the request of the 
Betterment Council—a good idea, 
swiftly executed by the city. 
The councils are concerned with 
everything that affects their 
neighborhoods: recreation, un- 
sanitary conditions, litter, 
parking, streets, sewers. One 
block had been bothered by 
drag-racing and drinking in 
ears, but residents were relue- 
tant to call the police in fear of 
reprisals. When they could call 
in the name of their council, it 
was a different story. 

Much of the new 

9-1 building in Dixwell 
has been sponsored by nonprofit 
groups with ties to the neigh- 
borhood. The Human Relations 
Council of Greater New Haven 
built the 34-unit Winter Garden 
Town Houses (10) designed by 
Edward E. Cherry. Two other 
nonprofit projects, totaling 188 
housing units, are about to start. 
Two new churches һауе been 
built in Dixwell (including the 
Beulah Heights Church, 9, by 
William Petchler), and the Elks 
Club is planning a new lodge. 


The ingredients of change 
in Dixwell range in 

scale from a playlot to 

a central civic plaza 


Dixwell is an irregularly shaped, 256- 
acre area beginning just above the 
Yale campus and the corner of down- 
town New Haven. It is trisected by 
two main arteries, Dixwell Avenue 
and Goffe Street, which, before renew- 
al, were lined by non-descript stores 
and frame houses. The numbers and 
photos refer to a sampling of the 
scattered, mostly small-scale high- 
lights of Dixwell’s transformation, 
described in the text at left. 


Not only are new buildings 
carefully blended into the exist- 
ing Dixwell neighborhood, the 
blending of physical and social 
renewal is taking place as well. 
Human concern is part of every 
act of physical change. 

Grant School, for example, is 
as advanced in program as in 
design. Its principal, Miss 
Sylvia Olinsky, was a first-year 
principal when the school open- 
ed last fall, and the entire school 
has an atmosphere of experi- 
mentation. 

Miss Olinsky instituted a 
unique kind of daytime PTA at 
Grant School: parents and 
teachers join after school in 
giving French and Spanish in- 
struction, in supervising Scout 
troops, and producing а chil- 
dren’s newspaper and children’s 
plays. Miss Olinsky, by Decem- 
ber, also had visited the home 
of every child attending the 
school. At first many of the 
white families that moved into 
the Virtue houses talked about 
sending their children to pri- 
vate schools, but now all are en- 
rolled at Grant for next fall. 

A special effort has been made 
to involve children and teen- 
agers in Dixwell’s renewal. 
Early in the program, some of 
them created a cartoon charae- 
ter called “Freddy Fixer,” at 
the suggestion of the project 
office. Spring comes with a 
great flurry: the teenage Freddy 
Fixers join an area-wide clean- 
up campaign, and there is an 
epidemic of groundbreaking cer- 
emonies, complete with speeches. 

Climax of the springtime cam- 
paign is the Freddy Fixer par- 
ade, which this year involved 
16 bands and a wide variety of 
floats and marching groups, and 
a Freddy Fixer Ball, at which a 
king and queen are elected. The 


ball is financed through the sale 
of basket dinners. 

The social side of Dixwell’s 
renewal is by no means all fun 
and marching bands. New 
Haven has been pressing the 
war on poverty since 1963 
through Community Progress 
Inc., financed by the Ford Foun- 
dation, the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, and other Federal 
agencies. A neighborhood em- 
ployment center has placed an 
estimated 1,150 Dixwell resi- 
dents in job training and em- 
ployment. A neighborhood social 
services office sponsors more 
than 50 varied activities a week 
at the Dixwell Community 
Center. There is a Dixwell social 
ease work unit, and a concerted 
services program for the Elm 
Haven publie housing project. 

Forty men prone to alcohol- 
ism, most of them elderly, have 
joined a pioneering organization 
called the Union of Indigent 
People. Financed by OEO, the 
Union has prepared many of 
these men for the first jobs they 
have held in many years. 


Citizens as customers 


But Dixwell’s success in hu- 
man terms is as much a matter 
of attitudes as programs. From 
the mayor down, the city’s ap- 
proach has been one of help- 
fulness to Dixwell’s residents, 
and determination that renewal 
should be something done with 
them rather than to them. In 
the project office, Dixwell citi- 
zens are regarded as customers. 
When one comes in with a re- 
quest—for help in planning a 
roofing job, or making a poster, 
or typing a press release—other 
work is put aside. 

The extent of Dixwell’s trans- 
formation was indicated a few 
weeks ago when a white family 
chose a lot in the neighborhood 
on whieh to build a home. 
“Through sensitive planning in 
which the community really 
participates, you can make a 
former ghetto attractive enough 
to integrate it,’ says Mel 
Adams, New Haven’s develop- 
ment administrator. If Dixwell 
proves him right, it could turn 
out to be an ideal prototype for 
urban renewal all over America. 


A battery of educational 
and social programs 
have been built into 
the renewal of Dixwell 


Johansen’s Grant School is organized 
around a series of inner courts and 
walled gardens (plan, above right), 
bringing light in profusion to all 
rooms. The roof beams and deck are 
precast concrete, and the bearing 
walls are grooved concrete block (the 
adjoining Virtue Houses are built of 
block too). The bell tower rises from 
an entry court flanked by by the 
library (right). Production architects 
were Caproni Associates. 
PHOTOGRAPHS: George Cserna. 
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THE SHAPES 
OF THE NEW | 
SOUTHWEST 


BY PERCY JOHNSON-MARSHALL 


Washington's sprawling South- 
west urban renewal project, an 
effort to turn 552 acres of slums 
in the shadows of the nation’s 
capitol into a model ‘residential 
community," is now approxi- 
mately three-fourths complete. 
On the following six pages is an 
appraisal of the results to date by 
a prominent British planner. 


Capitol Park, completed 1959- 

1965. Architects: Chloethiel Wood- 
ard Smith & Associates (except first 
apartment building, Satterlee & Smith). 
1,339 units in five elevator apartment 
buildings, 399 in row houses. 


Town Center, 1961-62, |. M. Pei € 
Associates. 512 units in four ele- 
vator apartment buildings. 


Tiber Island, 1965, Keyes, Leth- 
bridge & Condon. 368 units in four 
elevator apartments, 134 row houses. 


Carrollsburg Square, to be com- 
pleted 1966-67, Keyes, Lethbridge 
& Condon. 387 units in three elevator 
apartment buildings, 140 row houses. 


Harbour Square, to be completed 

1966. Chloethiel Woodard Smith & 
Associates. 420 units in one elevator 
apartment building, 27 row houses. 


River Park, 1963, Charles M. Good- 

man Associates. 384 units in one 
elevator apartment building, 134 row 
houses. 


Chalk House West, 1966, Morris 

Lapidus Associates. 280 units in 
two elevator apartment buildings, 44 
row houses. 


Mr. Johnson-Marshall is a professor of 
urban design and regional planning at 
the University of Edinburgh, a former 
group planning officer of the London 
County Council, and author of the re- 
cent book Rebuilding Cities. He visited 
the Southwest this spring on our be- 
half while a visiting lecturer at Yale. 
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States and comprehensive 

development in Britain 
represent phenomena in which 
the language is divided but the 
problem is common. Both coun- 
tries have large cities where the 
urban core has been contin- 
uously renewed but the inner 
ring of building immediately sur- 
rounding it has decayed. This 
ring usually represents one of 
the most intractable problems in 
planning the built environment 
that our urban communities have 
to face. 

Such areas are usually a mud- 
dle of different uses, often in 
multiple ownership; with large 
numbers of shoddy and worn- 
out buildings that once may have 
had character but are usually 
beyond redemption. Because of 
their inner location, and the fact 
that they contain a stock of hab- 
itable space, they are subjected 
to waves of occupation by ever 
lower income groups, until the 
lowest finally fills every room to 
total capacity. 

Washington's Southwest те- 
newal project was a large-scale 
attempt to solve such problems 
in an area whose loeational sig- 
nifieanee is almost unique. It is 
in the capital city of the world's 
wealthiest and industrially most 
advanced country; it is in a city 
that was intended to be planned 
and controlled from the outset 
(perhaps, therefore, the slum 
problem should never have arisen 
at all), and is within walking 
distanee of Congress and the 
White House. Perhaps the key 
fact is that, because of its lo- 
cation, it cannot escape being 
in the nation's public eye. 

The Southwest renewal site has 
an area of 552 acres. In 1957, 
when planning of the present re- 
development began, it had a pop- 
ulation of 23,220. More than 
three quarters of its structures 
were considered blighted. There 
was a public housing project of 
933 units, with a population of 
5,000 (3,000 of them children) ; 
a primary school; and a number 
of isolated historic buildings. 

The plan for the area pro- 
posed what the Redevelopment 
Land Agency of the District of 
Columbia called a “residential 
community,” consisting of 6,187 
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dwellings, schools, churches, 
parks, a library, municipal serv- 
ice buildings, a hotel, a shopping 
center, restaurants, offices, and 
gasoline stations. Only seven 
dwellings, six of which dated 
from 1795, were to be kept and 
restored. The population after 
redevelopment was to be be- 
tween 17,000 and 18,000. 

The planning report was, all 
in all, a comprehensive and in- 
valuable document, the general 
provisions of which might well 
be circulated for comparison 
with reports prepared by urban 
authorities in other countries. It 
contained regulations and con- 
trols over almost every aspect of 
development (including one that 
play space for children should be 
provided equal to 40 square feet 
per dwelling, and another that 
surface parking lots should be 
limited to not more than 15 per 
cent of the number of spaces 
provided in the town center). 

The land price was fixed, and 
the development blocks were 
awarded on the basis of design 
competitions judged by inde- 
pendent juries. In addition, the 
RLA engaged an architectural 
advisory panel to guide develop- 
ers and architects so that their 
works would be in harmony. 


Architectural variety 
among unrelated 
islands of development 


In 1960, when I first visited 
the area, ihere were only a few 
buildings seattered about in an 
urban desert. It is now possible 
to see the Southwest over 75 per 
cent complete. As of January 
1966, some 3,882 dwellings had 
been completed, 1,132 were under 
construction, and 1,173 remained 
to be built. Two schools, five 
churches, a third of the shop- 
ping center, a hotel, a library, 
police and fire buildings, and 
several gasoline stations had been 
put in use, in addition to the 
new Arena Stage Theater. 

Casual conversations with a 
number of residents in different 
parts of the Southwest elicited 
pleasure and satisfaction with 
both dwellings and layout, but a 
low-income passerby expressed 
considerable concern at the al- 


Above, the original 1. M. Pei plan 
for the Southwest, with its regu- 
lar composition of apartment 
slabs and town houses, and the 
current plan, with the layout of 
individual parcels determined 
by their architects (A is Capitol 
Park; B, Town Center; C, Tiber 
Island; D, Carrollsburg Square; 
E, Harbour Square; F, River 
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Park; G, Chalk House West). 
Tiber Island (below and right), 
most recently completed, last 
month won an AIA First Honor 
Award. It consists of four burly 
slabs arranged, in pinwheel 
fashion, around a center court. 
The fifth slab, in the foreground 
at right, belongs to the partly 
finished Carrollsburg Square. 
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leged failure to relocate families 
within the area. I noted similar 
concern expressed in a recent 
article in The Washington Post. 
I mention these facts because 
comprehensive urban redevelop- 
ment must be judged in a com- 
prehensive way. 

Walking through the area, one 
is conscious of a number of im- 
pressions both favorable and less 
so. It is immediately apparent 
that there are too many isolated 
and variegated pieces of devel- 
opment (or architecture). The 
architects mostly designed too 
hard on their own islands, and 
although attachment and enclos- 
ure is almost overdone in some 
islets, it is lacking over the whole 
area. This defect is, of course, 
unfairly emphasized at this stage 
owing to the fact that tke trees, 
walls, and other integumental 
tissue are not yet developed, and 
that the key town center is still 
only one third complete. (This 
last problem caused a great feel- 
ing of emptiness in the early 
stages of the British Mark I New 
Towns.) 

I was somewhat surprised to 
read in the excellent Gwide to 
the Architecture of Washington 
that one of the rather funereally 
black-framed apartment blocks 
(1) “serves as a boundary wall 
to separate the adjoining town 
houses from public housing be- 
yond.” This seems somewhat 
reminiscent of 18th century Lon- 
don. Incidentally, the guide also 
contains a rather shattering re- 
mark on the area to the effect 
that, “perhaps it will in the 
future constitute an outdoor 
museum of architectural clichés 
of the two decades following 
World War II.” In fairness, 
some of the clichés antedate this 
period very considerably. 

There is little sign of contem- 
porary building technology in 
the area. Internally, the dwell- 
ings I have seen have all the 
usual high American standards 
of heating fitments, and general 
equipment; these, one assumes, 
ensure a good standard of in- 
ternal comfort апа livability. 
But today, land assembly prob- 
lems permitting, a scheme such 
as this might well have been сат- 
ried out under one contract, us- 
ing the most advanced techniques 
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of industrial prefabrication as a 
prototype. 

In all, there seems to the in- 
nocent abroad to be a Tweedle- 
dum-Tweedledee battle taking 
place between the folksy, the 
whimsy, and the brutal (2). 
Some of the external materials 
for such an expensive develop- 
ment ате below  aeceptable 
standards; and some of the dull 
brick and duller concrete, espec- 
ially when time has had its way, 
will probably look very dull in- 
deed, unless a crash program of 
townscaping is undertaken by 
some future President. 


As the first buildings 
settle down, the newer 
ones strive for attention 


The northeast part of the area 
was the first to be developed, 
and is settling down very well. 
The architecture generally 18 
quiet and undistinguished exter- 
nally; the two apartment blocks 
on the northwest have a good 
prospect, although the others 
have overlooking problems (that 
bane of mixed development at 
high density). 

I can well imagine very favor- 
able public comment in the Capi- 
tol Park town house area (3). 
The idiom is eclectic, but there 
is considerable variety with a 
real feeling of enclosed spaces, 
and there is already almost an 
areadian quality. The children I 
met there were playing a kind 
of hopscotch, and they thought 
it was a good place to live. 

Walking across the busily 
trafficked street, to the town 
center (4), there was still a 
strong impression of incomplete- 
ness, although the first shopping 
block has a broad, covered pedes- 
trian terrace which should be ex- 
cellent when the center is com- 
pleted. The cars, incidentally, 
might well be garaged under- 
ground (as they are in another 
development nearby, 5), and the 
buses could be provided with a 
small covered station to make 
public transport more attractive. 

On either side of the town 
center are two simply and clean- 
ly designed apartment blocks. 
Two questions arose, however, in 
my mind. First, the all-glass 


1. The apartment wall and the 
vaulted town houses of River 
Park separate the new South- 
west from the preexisting public 
housing beyond. 2. The newest 
precinct: right foreground, Tiber 
Island; center, Harbour Square, 
with its U-shaped high-rise and 
mix of new and historic town 
houses; left background, one of 


the twin slabs of Chalk House 
West. 3. The Capitol Park town 
houses sit in a park-like site be- 
tween apartments which grows 
steadily more attractive as the 
landscaping matures. 4. The 
shopping cluster in Town Center 
is surrounded by open parking. 
5. In Tiber Island, by contrast, 
cars are kept under the plaza. 


walls (6) must need acres of cur- 
tains of the correct colors, and 
privacy, too, might be difficult. 
Second, why not have located 
them right over the shopping 
center so as to use the shop roofs 
as extra terrace space, and also 
help to pay for garaging? 

Crossing M Street—and who 
allowed such an important and 
heavily trafficked street to carve 
a residential community in two? 
—one comes to a congested and 
rather forbidding layout, which 
also suffers from the overlooking 
problem (7). It has, however, 
one excellent solution in the 
underground garaging. Car san- 
ity at last! 

Over the garage is a pleasant 
terrace which one hopes will de- 
velop a “town” atmosphere of 
cafes and sitting in the shade. 
The town houses in this scheme 
(7) are roomy and well designed, 
but some cost approximately 
$67,000, which is not cheap. 
South of this scheme are still 
more separate projects, one of 
which has had fun with barrel 
vaults, although it has good pe- 
destrian spaces (8). 

Continuing the walk, one real- 
izes how excellent the recreation- 
al river front park is going to 
be, and also how varied is the 
quality of the architecture of the 
individual community buildings 
—schools rather dull, and not 
over supplied with playgrounds; 
the theater a fine design; chur- 
ches trying to stand out in an 
urban scene where nearly every- 
thing is trying to stand out (9). 


Lessons of the Southwest: 
a need for cohesion, 
and for control of cars 


It is somewhat early to judge 
and to assess the Southwest as a 
contribution to urban renewal. 
In such large scale redevelop- 
ment schemes so much of the ice- 
berg is under water—the weeks 
of negotiations, the efforts to 
circumvent needlessly restrictive 
legal provisions, even the prob- 
lems of closing a street at the 
right time; hundreds of political, 
social, economic, and technical 
difficulties have to be met and 
battled through. 

The visiting designer wanders 
through in a euphoria of semi- 
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ignorance, cheerfully criticizing 
mistakes that may have been the 
scene of a technical blood-bath. 
Nevertheless, with the benefit of 
hindsight, there are lessons to be 
learned : 

First, in regard to the resettle- 
ment of the existing inhabitants, 
justice must not only be done, 
but must manifestly be seen to 
be done. 

Second, once the decision has 
been taken to create a residen- 
tial community containing both 
small children and old people, the 
whole area must be considered 
vulnerable and in need of pro- 
tection against personal mechan- 
ical means of communication. At 
all costs important roads should 
not be routed through the area, 
but around it. M Street, with its 
heavy two-way traffic at ground 
level, creates more problems for 
the Southwest than the nearby 
raised expressway. 

Third, such an area should not 
be broken down into too many 
separate blocks of development. 
To misquote John Donne, “no 
building is an island.” Large 
seale redevelopment need not in- 
volve monotony, and the day of 
each building as a prototype of 
the new architecture was, at the 
very latest, sometime during the 
nineteen thirties. 

More advantage, too, might be 
taken in such high density 
schemes of multi-level use. How 
much better it would have been 
if all the auto storage had been 
underground, and if the eonsid- 
erable spaces of roofs on low 
buildings eould have been put to 
use in some manner. 

As regards detailed architec- 
tural design, a final word might 
be said about apartment bal- 
eonies. The wind and the rain 
ean blow, even in the eapital, 
and still one observes small bal- 
eonies cantilevered out; even 
battleship balustrades (10) do 
not proteet the resident from the 
heavens above. I have already 
commented favorably on the 
landseaping in the earlier stages 
of development—one longs to 
see really large leafy trees grow- 
ing throughout the area. A joy 
in winter and a boon in summer, 
they will I hope, make a satis- 
fying eonsummation of a great 
eapital improvement. 


6. Another contrast: the brick 
and concrete exterior walls of 
Tiber Island (left), and the 
glazed—and draped—facades of 
Town Center. 7. This set of Tiber 
Island town houses opens from 
the main plaza and surrounds a 
grassy court. The private out- 
door spaces, however, are in 
view from apartments above. 


8. The vaulted world of River 
Park is penetrated by several 
interior courts. 9. St. Matthew's 
Lutheran is one of five new 
churches built or planned in the 
Southwest. 10. Hefty balconies 
project from the high-rise build- 
ings of Tiber Island. 

PHOTOGRAPHS: George Cserna; 
except pp.60 63, J. Alexander. 


RIIS PLAZA: THREE ACRES 
FILLED WITH LIFE 


Seareely a year ago, a view of 
the central mall at Jacob Riis 
Manhattan's Lower 
East Side was a vista of grass 
and trees. It was a pleasant 
prospect from above, but at 
ground level the seene was domi- 
nated by the chain-link fences 
that kept about 8,000 residents 
confined to their bench-bordered 
walks and off the grass. 

Today the same three-acre 
space is ready for all of the out- 
door activity of 8,000 lively 
people, plus thousands of visi- 
tors who now come 
surrounding areas. The mall is 
now a mosaic of things on which 
to sit, jump, walk, run, and 
climb; where there was once 
chain-link fence there is spraying 
and tumbling water, live and 
electronic music—all of these 
environmental riches thanks to 
the adventurous sponsorship of 
the Vincent Foundation 
and the adventurous design of 
Architects Pomeranee € Breines 
and Landscape Architect M. Paul 
Friedberg. 

In 1949, when Riis Houses was 
added to the long line of projects 
along the Lower East Side river- 
front, it was the pride of the 
New York City Housing Au- 
thority. Its 14-story buildings 
(and a few six-story ones) cov- 
ered less than 20 per cent of the 
site and were laid out to pre- 
serve vistas of the East River. 
The rest was what the poor had 
always yearned for, open space, 
filled with what the planners 


Houses on 


in from 


Astor 
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thought they wanted, greenery. 

If the lucky poor who lived 
there wanted a little exercise, 
they were supposed to go to 
playgrounds along the river, 
which could be reached only by 
infrequent footbridges over busy 
East River Drive. In the end, 
their excess energy was directed 
against the fences and benches 
of home. After 16 years of this, 
the Housing Authority was 
happy to accept $900,000 of 
foundation money to build the 
new Riis Houses Plaza. 

The same sponsors and the 
same design team had just com- 
pleted the redeveloped plaza at 
Carver Houses in Harlem, which 
had won wide recognition (in- 
cluding awards from the Ameri- 
can Society of Landscape Archi- 
tects and the New York State 
Association of Architects, and a 
visit by Lady Bird). The same 
kind of thing was to be done at 
Riis, only with three times as 
much money and the invaluable 
experience gained at Carver. 

At Carver Houses the design- 
ers had tested out some ideas 
about how people act in outdoor 
spaces that were unheard-of in 
New York. They ruled out 
fences and “keep-off” signs and 
showed that they could make 
people want to go where they 
were supposed to. They coun- 
tered vandalism in two 
by providing alternate outlets (if 
the kids can climb on it, they 
don't bother to deface it) and 
by making everything either 


ways: 


indestruetible or, like the beds 
of bristling hawthorne, capable 
of defending itself. Personal 
safety was insured by attracting 
lots of people and using lots of 
virtually indestructible night 
lighting. Children were guarded 
against accidents by making 
dangerous places reachable only 
by those who could handle them- 
selves there. 

Most of these ideas worked 
out so well at Carver that they 
were applied again, on a larger 
scale, at Riis. But here they 
were given a much stronger 
spatial framework. The first 
thing the designers did with the 
vast space at Riis was to divide 
it into “outdoor rooms” small 
enough to be seen as a whole by 
a person on the ground and 
bounded by room-height walls 
and colonnades. The desolate 
flatness of the site was broken 
by raising some areas a few 
steps, using the fill dug out in 
forming an amphitheater. 

The rows of mature syeamores 
were retained. The xew grading 
demanded tree wells in a few 
eases, but most of it was worked 
out to meet the trees at their 
original level. The rows of trees 
were lined up with the drive to 
the east, but the new “rooms” 
were aligned with surrounding 
streets, generating a subtle inter- 
play between the two grids. 


Land banks 


If there is anything wrong 
with the Riis plaza it is that too 
many ideas, too many shapes, 
too many aetivities have been 
packed into its three acres. But 
this is less a fault of the plaza's 
design than a result of the fact 
that New York has too few 
plaees like it. The sponsors and 
designers realized that people 
would eome from all over Lower 
Manhattan to use it. 

There are opportunities for 
ereating other recreational nodes 
like this one throughout New 
York. The forbidden malls of 
publie housing, in faet, may turn 
out to be an unexpected asset: 
they have served as land banks, 
saving spaces that could and 
should be developed with the 
kind of imagination and com- 
passion that Riis represents. 

— JOHN Morris DIXON 
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THE DIVISION of the Riis 
Houses mall into four people- 
scaled “outdoor rooms” is shown 
at left in plan and before-after 
photos. Active and quiet spaces 
alternate: at the entry (bottom 
of plan), a garden for the elder- 
ly, then a multi-use amphitheater, 
then a large plaza, and finally a 
busy playground. So far the 
plan has presented two prac- 
tical problems: the spaces meet 
the old walkways with flights of 
steps, forcing the housing au- 
thority to put in bypass walks 
for carriages and carts; and the 
brick paving in the central plaza 
blocks the management’s snow- 
plows in winter. 


THE ELDERLY so far have 
shunned the walled south garden 
intended for them, preferring 
the busier spaces, but teenagers 
like its cozy alcoves (1). At the 
center of this garden is a sculp- 
tural fountain (2 that is 
the source of a stream running 
through a covered channel and 
into the amphitheater. The 


broad central plaza (3 and 4) is 


adorned with four concrete 

lons by Sculptor William Tarr 
that invite climbing. It is bound- 
ed by raised beds of hawthorne 
(and flowers in season), and 
edged with brick coping and con- 
crete seats. Divisions between 
the four “rooms” are marked 
by pergolas (right) of massive 
Douglas fir timbers on cruciform 
brick columns. The use of round- 
ed bricks in column and planting 
beds, and chamfered edges on 
timbers and concrete, reduces the 


danger of injury to children. 


THE AMPHITHEATER is 
sized to serve a large area of the 
Lower Easi Side, accommodating 
1,000 people on its concrete tiers 
and more under the surrounding 
pergola. With a two-level stage 
(1), complete lighting and sound 
systems, and dressing and re- 
hearsal rooms in one of the 
apartment basements, it is 
equipped for almost any kind of 
performance or ceremony. When 
not booked, it becomes a place 
for family picnics, games, jump- 
ing, sliding (2), or just sitting. 
On warm afternoons, spray jets 
among the steps (3) are turned 
on, filling a moat. The high jets 
at the top, however, are seldom 
turned on—they can be too easily 
deflected to soak nearby adults or 
wash out soil beneath the trees. 


VIEWED FROM ABOVE, the 


amphitheater is every bit as 
handsome as at ground level, 
whatever is going on there. The 


view at right was taken from the 
top of an apartment tower on the 
day of the Riis plaza’s dedica- 
tion. On the lower stage are 
chairs and a lectern for the 
speakers (including Lady Bird 
Johnson); on the upper plat- 
form, facilities for other partici- 
pants (including a steel drum 
band); and on the tiers to the 
left, press tables. It has proved 
to be a very flexible place. 
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THE PLAYGROUND at the 
north end of the plaza is, all 
day long, the center of the most 
frenzied activity—the children 
play as if the whole thing might 
disappear tomorrow. No piece 
of equipment is an isolated 
event. “It’s important to tie the 
pieces together,” says Friedberg, 
“if only with a string.” Instead 
of strings, Friedberg has used 
sequences of experiences to unify 
the playground. Depending on 
his age and agility, a child can 
walk through the maze (1 and 
2), climb through the slabs that 
line it, jump from one to the 
other, or use them to reach the 
pergola above. Or, in another 
part of the playground (right), 
he can run through sand, fol- 
low the ups and downs of wood 
blocks and plank bridges, climb 
the sides of granite platforms, 
then swoop down on slides or 
swing across the gulf on arched 
climbers. There is also a stone 
igloo to crawl through or over, 
a shallow wading pool for tots, 
and a tree house to climb to (3) 


up a real tree trunk. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 

Riis Houses Plaza, Avenue D, East 
6th to East 10th Streets, New York, 
N. Y. Owner: New York City Housing 
Authority. Donor: Vincent Astor Foun- 
dation. 

Architects: Pomerance & Breines. 
Landscape Architect: M. Paul Fried- 
berg & Associates. Engineers: Ames 
& Selnick (structural); I. М. Robbins 
& Associates (mechanical). Theater 
consultants: staff of Joseph Papp. 
General contractor: W. J. Barney. 

Project area: 122,000 sq. ft. (gross). 
Cost: $900,000, including fees, fur- 
nishings, and equipment. 
PHOTOGRAPHS: David Hirsch, except 
page 70, top right, by Barton Silver- 
man, The New York Times. 


CONCRETE 
CASCADE IN 
PORTLAND 


BY DONLYN LYNDON 


The landmarks of Portland, 
Oregon’s, first urban renewal 
project are three apartment 
towers which stand as firm and 
respectable objects against the 
hills south of downtown. Its 
focal point, however, is an ex- 
traordinarily evocative concrete 
plaza cleft by a roaring and 
bubbling cascade. 

The project, called Portland 
Center, eventually will encom- 
pass 83.5 acres, and was plan- 
ned by the local office of Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill. The 
plan calls for the transforma- 
tion of the existing street pat- 
tern into a “green grid” of 
malls and spaces dividing the 
area into a series of super- 
blocks, two of which comprise 
the initial stage (plan right). 

There are two parks in the 
laps of the first towers: to the 
north, a tilted mix of earth 
forms and asphalt; and to the 
south, the paved plaza with its 
cascading fountain. 

The effect of the fountain 
is instantaneously engaging: 
“When I first saw it I came on 
like a seven year old,” reported 
one young lady. Its compelling 
impact is neither circumstantial 
nor simple; it is the result of 
long-term observations of natu- 
ral water forms by Lawrence 
Halprin, responsible for all of 
the center’s open spaces, and 
by Charles Moore and William 
Turnbull, his consultants on the 
plaza. Halprin has an imposing 
collection of photos and 
sketches he has made of cas- 
cades in the Sierras. Moore, for 
his part, did his PhD disserta- 
tion on the uses of water in 
architecture. 


Mr. Lyndon is the Forum's West 
Coast correspondent and chairman of 
the University of Oregon's depart- 
ment of architecture. 
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The first phase of Portland Center consists of the cascade-sprouting 
plaza (1 and photo opposite); three apartment towers (2 and above), 
two surrounded by townhouses (3) and a third sitting on a parking 
podium; a garage (4); and two office buildings (5 and 6). All buildings 
except the lower office block were designed by SOM. 
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HOVERING above the widest 
pool, where water surges up to 
start its turbulent descent, is a 
writhing shelter of truss, lattice, 
and copper shingle (designed by 
Moore and Turnbull under con- 
tract to Halprin). The shelter’s 
perplexing, active form is, like 
the fountain’s, a potent contrast 
to the static forms of the adja- 
cent buildings (left). Teasing the 
observer into spurious analogies, 
it remains an enigmatic shape, 
and thus evades the cuteness of 
most gazebo architecture. 


THE PLAZA is constructed, 
like a contour model, in stepped 
increments to create a varied 
series of terrace and pools; the 
photo at left, taken from the 
closest apartment tower, dia- 
grams their disposition around 
the main mass of tumbling water. 
The layers grow just gradually 
enough to suggest the erosive 
patterns of a natural landscape, 
yet their willful shapes pull just 
back from representation. 
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THE CASCADE, like Trevi 


Fountain, is carefully designed 


to exploit the many shapes that 
water can assume as it spills, 
falls, bounces, and swirls over a 
variety of forms. The water’s 
turbulent descent takes it rush- 
ing over steps and around blocks 
piled up to obstruct the flow, 
becoming a torrent that has a 
small physical size but vast as- 
sociative dimensions. It is finally 
guided into a pool dammed by 
giant stepping-stones, passing 
between them into another calm- 
er pool before exiting in a 
whirl at the outlet. The most 
compelling evidence of the foun- 
tain’s success is the gleeful par- 
ticipation that it provokes: few 
can resist the path to its pin- 
nacle, and on a hot day there is 
usually someone to be found in 
a state of ecstatic immersion. No 
one will be very surprised by 
the first accident; indeed, a pre- 
cipitous sense of possible danger 
is part of its extraordinary hold 
on the imagination. The foun- 
tain’s presence offers hope that 
urban renewal in Portland can 
provide exhilaration as well as 


simple physical improvement. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


Portland Center, Portland, Oregon. 
Owner: Portland Center Develop- 
ment Co. Architects: Skidmore, Ow- 
ings & Merrill, Portland; David A. 
Pugh, partner in charge. Structural 
engineers: Cooper, Rose & Associates 
(residential buildings); Moffatt, Мі- 
chol & Taylor (commercial). General 
contractor: Portland Center Building 
Co. Building area, first phase: resi- 
dential, 660,000 sq. ft.; service, com- 
mercial, and offices 40,000 sq. ft. 
Construction cost: $12,200,000. 

Portland Center parks and malls: 
Landscape architects and urban de- 
signers: Lawrence Halprin & Associ- 
ates; Satoru  Nishita, partner іп 
charge; David Thompson, resident 
landscape architect. Architectural 
consultants: Charles Moore and Wil- 
liam Turnbull. Engineers: Gilbert, 
Forsberg, Deikman & Schmidt 
(structural); Yanow & Bauer (me- 
chanical). General contractor: Shra- 
der Construction Co., Inc. 
PHOTOGRAPHS: Morley Baer. 
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INTEGRATING A TOWER 


The round columns that are the 
dominant feature of the monu- 
mental Kline Science Center 
tower at Yale (left), designed 
by Philip Johnson and Richard 
Foster, combine structure and 
services. They are of reinforced 
concrete, with vitreous tile ex- 
haust ducts inside, a cladding of 
dark brick out, and spandrels of 
light sandstone between them. 
Laboratories and offices are 
arranged around the towers 
perimeter; interior spaces are 
devoted to such things as fish 
tanks and plant rooms which re- 
quire a thoroughly controlled 
environment. The deep colonnade 
at the top of the building sur- 
rounds vast mechanical rooms 
containing cooling equipment 
for the entire center, including 
two earlier Johnson laboratories 
and some 19th century buildings 
with which the somber tower 
blends exceedingly well. 
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POST-TENSIONING A TERMINAL 


Horizontal curved beams on 
tapering cruciform columns 
(left) support the five concrete 
roof panels of Smith, Hinchman 
& Grylls’s new main terminal for 
the Detroit Metropolitan Air- 
port. The roof, sliced by sky- 
lights, cantilevers 35 ft. over the 
road to shield vehicles from the 


weather (above). The main 
terminal, the architects say, is 
the world’s largest post-tensioned 
concrete structure, with clear 
spans of 150 ft. Smith, Hinch- 
man & Grylls also have designed 
satellite terminals for American, 
Northwest Orient, and United 
Airlines as part of the airport’s 
expansion program. 


PRECASTING APARTMENTS 


A dramatic assemblage of boxes, 
Moshe Safdie’s Habitat 67, con- 
tinues to grow on Montreal’s 
waterfront with some of the pre- 
cast apartment units seeming to 
hang precariously іп space 
(above). An on-site precasting 
plant is mass producing 160 units 
with identical exterior dimen- 
sions; their outer walls serve as 
the structural membrane of the 
12-story configuration. 
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CENTERPIECE IN CENTURY CITY 

Replacing the false-fronts of 
the 20th Century-Fox “back lot” 
in Los Angeles are the residen- 
tial and commercial buildings of 
Century City, ALCOA’s cine- 


matie urban vision. Widely seat- 
tered on the 260-acre site are a 
shopping center and two gate- 
way office buildings (foreground 
in aerial) by Welton Becket & 
Associates, who did the master 


plan; twin 20-story apartments 
by Charles Luckman Associates 
(left center); I.M. Pei's Century 
Tower Apartments (upper right 
and top photo); and the com- 
plex’s centerpiece, Minoru Yama- 
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Hotel 


saki’s 


Century Plaza 
(center and photo above). The 


are-shaped, 20-story hotel has 
shopping, convention, ballroom 
and parking facilities below 
ground, separately entered. 
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PITCHED ROOFS IN RESTON 

Louis Sauer’s seven model town 
houses for Reston’s second 
village, Golf Course Island, fall 
somewhere between the domestie- 
ity of the Chloethiel Woodard 
Smith elusters in the first village 
and the seulptural forms of the 
Whittlesey & Conklin contribu- 
tions. The Sauer structures have 
walls of rugged brick and stained 
cedar beneath their playfully 
pitched roofs. The models are 
the first of 400 dwellings to be 
built on the “island,” which is 
nearly surrounded by the Reston 
North Golf Course. Their names: 
The Eagle, The Birdie, The 
Driver, The Links, The Green, 
The Fairway, and The Nassau. 


PORTHOLES IN MANHATTAN 


Polka-dotted with porthole win- 
dows, the white tile facade of 
the National Maritime Union's 
new Joseph Curran Annex 
slants inward at an 814 degree 
slope to comply with New York 
City’s zoning law. Architect Al- 
vert C. Ledner devised this solu- 
ion to avoid the tiered effect of 
the required 20-ft. setback 85 ft. 
above the street. Only the ex- 
terior columns of the steel- 
framed structure slope (from the 
second floor up); interior mem- 
bers frame perpendicularly. 
The 11-story, $5-million annex, 
on the former site of the NMU’s 
national headquarters, is Led- 
ner’s eighth building for the 
union, and his second ММО 
building in New York City. It 
houses a 1,000-seat auditorium, 
2 gymnasium and swimming 
pool, a cafeteria, a two-floor 
medical unit, two floors of work- 
shops, classrooms and offices, and 
living quarters for the 200 sea- 
man trainees who moved into the 
building in June. 


>HOTOGRAPHS: Page 80, Bruce Cun- 
iingham-Werdnigg. Page 82, EL. 
Pearson (top left), Julius Shulman 
lower right), William A. Graham (bot- 
om). Page 83, Merkle Press. 
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A guesthouse on the country es- 


tate of a wealthy art collector 
is one of those uninhibiting eom- 
missions that sound like Beaux 
Arts studio problems. True, even 
a guesthouse has its complica- 
tions: This one in the Berkshires 
by Ulrich Franzen had to accom- 
modate either a family or as- 
sorted guests, as well as skating 
parties and other gatherings, and 
house part of the owner’s art 
collection; yet it had to be small 
enough to tuck into a corner of 
the property, sharing the view 
from the main house without in- 
truding on it. 

But Franzen was largely free 
to express his latest ideas, which 
can be summed up roughly in a 
sentence: every element in a 
building must be a response to 
the particular place and problem 
and must interact positively (al- 
most agressively) with every 
other element. No abstract, uni- 
versal solutions or passive rela- 
tionships allowed. 

He has applied these ideas by 
making every room a separate 
volume, shaped by its own furni- 
ture and circulation plan and 
sheltered by its own sloping 
roof, The rooms spin off from a 
tall cylindrical shaft, or “silo,” 
wrapping around each other 
like the whorls of a snail’s shell. 

Their interaction approaches 
outright conflict where the tall 


silo bites into the main living 
area, almost nipping it in two. 
This tense relationship domi- 
nates the space from every point 
of view, except of course from 
the silo’s serene interior. 

Every one of the spaces re- 


The long, low living space is squeezed at the middle by a tall “silo” alcove that 
turns inward, away from the view. Whether seen from the living area (above) or 
the dining area (below), the serrated edges of the silo seem about to engage the 
stepped-back brickwork of the chimney to cut the space in half. The white plaster 
interior of the silo, lighted by a clerestory and furnished with a built-in crescent 
sofa, has the unreal look of a cyclorama seen through a proscenium. 


A bedroom (above) is enclosed by two intersecting curved walls. Its sloping ceil- 
ing continues over a glass clerestory into the gallery-corridor. The floor-to-ceiling 
lighting fixture is made of boiler flue. The projecting kitchen window (below) gives 
no view out at all unless one leans out like an old-fashioned locomotive engineer. 
On the outside, the window hood adds a turn-of-the-century flourish to the shingled 
walls, which curl protectively away from the projecting entry stairs. 


sponds to its situation with a 
different kind of window. The 
silo has only a high clerestory 
to trap the afternoon sun; 
others have wide, proscenium- 
framed views of pond and hills, 
narrow views into nearby trees, 
or sidelong views out of hooded 
oriels (below, left). 

There are places where the re- 
sponse of the house to the par- 
ticular seems less direct. Many 
of the paintings appear cramped 
by the small rooms, especially 
since most of the walls are 
curved or canted and the ceilings 
low and sloping. The interaction 
with the site is impeded by a 
too-visible concrete underskirt, 
which sprouts massive conerete 
steps at the entrance. 

Seen as a whole ( 
house is an off-beat but interest- 
ing response to the Berkshire 
landscape. Its sharply intersec 
ing curves are played against 
the gentler outlines of hills, 
trees, and pond. No one would 
think that it had grown there— 
it is obviously a man-made ob- 
ject, fashioned to sophisticated 
tastes—but it is nonetheless at 


home in its quiet setting. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 

House in Berkshire County, Mass. 
Architect: Ulrich Franzen; Associate 
in charge: Allen S. Anderson. General 
contractor: David McNab Deans. 
Building area: 2,000 sq. ft. 
PHOTOGRAPHS: exteriors, Joseph W. 


Molitor; interiors, Ernest Le Claire 
and Whitney S. Stoddard. 


ADOLF LOOS: Pioneer of modern 
architecture. By Ludwig Munz and 
Gustav Kunstler. Published by Fred- 
erick A. Praeger Inc., New York, N.Y. 
234 pp. Illustrated. 8:4 by 9% in. 
$20.00. 


REVIEWED BY RICHARD NEUTRA 


The truly magnificent introduc- 
tion to this book by Nikolaus 
Pevsner says of Loos: “His per- 
sonal character is still unknown. 
Those who have been his friends 
and his pupils and are still alive 
ought to speak before it is too 
late. I have never spoken to him 
nor seen him.” 

The more I read Dr. Pevsner’s 
pages and looked through the 
illustrations, and above all, the 
more I read the three articles 
reproduced from Adolf Loos’s own 
writings, the more I was stirred in 
my innermost soul. It was like 
sitting opposite Adolph Loos 
again, and seeing his face which 
Oskar Kokoschka has so wonder- 
fully portrayed (1). 

Loos had exactly the expression 
which Kokoschka has made im- 
mortal in his line drawing. He 
would sit, a very far-distant-reach- 
ing look in his eyes, in the old 
restaurant behind St. Stephan’s 
Cathedral, where we used to meet; 
or in the Schwarzwald Schule, 
where he taught when he was 40 
and I a student. He would speak 
in a very low voice and some- 
times accentuate a humorous turn 
—and there were many humorous 
turns—with a very slight smile. 

One had to listen attentively 
over the noise in the restaurant 
to hear him, or over the noise on 
the marble top of the bar counter 
in the Kärntner Bar (2). Loos 
himself would not drink anything 
aleoholic; he would drink “ein 
Glas Obers”—a tumbler of raw 
cream, which had been prescribed 
for his ailing stomach. His face 
was wrinkled and at the same time 
young. His hair was slightly curly 
and blond, hardly tinged with 
gray when I first knew him, but 
not very plentiful. He was at that 
time married to a very pleasant 
young Scottish woman, who was, 
like he, a quiet person. All the 
wives that Loos had seem, accord- 
ing to my memory, to have re- 
mained very much attached to 


Mr. Neutra, one of the world’s leading 
pioneers in modern architecture, was 
a pupil and friend of Adolf Loos be- 
fore coming to the U.S. His article is 
as much a series of fascinating rem- 
iniscences of his days with Loos as 
a review of the present book. 
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1. Portrait of Adolf Loos by Oskar 
Kokoschka, 1910. 2. The Kárntner 
Bar, Vienna, 1907. 3. Proposal for 
Chicago Tribune Tower, 1922. 4. 
Scheu House, Vienna, 1912. 


him. He never had any quarrel, 
it seems, at least not in my pres- 
ence. He was the most soft spoken 
person I have ever met. 

I still hear him tell the “story 
of the saddle maker"—much more 
extensively than Dr. Pevsner tells 
it—in his own excellent words. 
The story as Adolf Loos told it 
was as gripping as it was tragic, 
as sad as it was humorous. It had 
the mood of the one which I told 
in my autobiographical sketch, 
“Life and Shape," about his ex- 
periences in lower Manhattan, 
near Orchard Street. 

I said that I remember all this, 
but I must also admit that going 
through this book, with a great 
many emotions, I found the enig- 
matic character of this unusual 
man revived in such a way that I 
almost felt that I was a true 
plagiarist of Loos—as he is re- 
vealed in his words, rather than 
in his work—and that person- 
ality impacts, integrated and 
fused, are more important than 
any kind of formal borrowings 
and loanings. 

When in 1923 The Chicago Trib- 
une competition was announced 
by that great newspaper of the 
Middle West, it had a motto 
written in a panegyric style by 
Louis Sullivan. It was the year 
before I, standing side by side 
with Frank Lloyd Wright, saw 
Sullivan buried in а graceless 
cemetery called Graceland. We 
were standing and listening to 
funeral orations which in no way 
reflected Sullivan’s personality. 
Frank Lloyd Wright listened, 
deeply sad, as was I. Wright had 
imbibed so much from Sullivan 
without ever in the least becoming 
an imitator. 

Sullivan had written enthusiasti- 
cally about ambitions of The Chi- 
cago Tribune, in a spirit similar 
to that of Adolf Loos’s words in 
a pamphlet Loos had attached to 
his submission of “the great col- 
umn” (3). Loos wanted to erect 
it in Chicago, a city he had visited 
when Sullivan’s Transportation 
Building, amidst “Colonnades of 
Antiquity,” adorned the Chicago 
Fair during 1892-1893. 

This Chicago Tribune competi- 
tion was the only point of contact 
of the two men who, perhaps, im- 
pressed me most in my life, as 
persons, and as thinkers in my 
profession. Sullivan was, when I 
knew him, a down-and-outer, a 
relic, or considered as such by all 
except a few friends who bought 
him some dinners in the Cliff 
Dwellers Club. 

Adolf Loos was not a crier in 


the wilderness, but a crier in the 
midst of a cultural scene which 
he denied. Both Loos and Sullivan 
used the word “functional” on 
some occasions, but in their two 
minds the word did not mean the 
same thing at all. 

Dr. Pevsner is right. Loos was, 
and has remained, an enigma. If 
I should first indicate what has 
stayed with me most, it was his 
faith in, and almost cult of “last- 
ingness,” as compared with pass- 
ing fashion. He was reaching out 
for some contact with history, 
to produce this “lastingness” de- 
spite the fashions of the day. 
They were to him as obnoxious as 
were the fashions of the parvenue, 
the upstart, who demanded a 
cultural adherence from his archi- 
tect, who, in turn, had dispos- 
sessed the craftsman. Loos was 
sometimes full of admiration for 
the craft, whether he spoke of a 
hatter, a shoemaker, a saddler, a 
plumber or a cabinet maker. 

He was full of admiration, too, 
for the machine, which had pro- 
duced the bicycle—a true equiva- 
lent, according to him, to Hellenic 
shape—perfection of “lastingness.” 
But it was so obvious to me, even 
then, that bicycles were purely 
technical objects and, for utilitar- 
ian reasons, would soon become 
much more dated than Doric tem- 
ples—as dated as single columns 
standing on an old newspaper 
plant. I was very much perturbed 
by a design like this. 

His story of how a client sent 
Loos a check after Loos had al- 
most forgotten him, 25 years later, 
moved me deeply. This was a 
second fee, a second honorarium, 
with a touching letter, that Adolf 
Loos quoted from memory in his 
inimitable sort of narration: 

“Dear Mr. Loos: Other people 
also got a house 25 years ago, but 
they have since had to employ 
other architects, because the house 
they got went out of style. They 
are not as lucky as I, who got a 
house from you, and it is still 
good. I think it is only fair that 
I should send you another check, 
because I don’t need another 
architect. Forgive me that the 
check is so small. It is for the 
same amount which I paid you 
once, 25 years ago, but now the 
currency has greatly shrunk in 
value the check is small 
but the house is wonderful.” 

Perhaps Loos was not just, and 
not even right, in criticizing some 
of his contemporaries. He hated 
the “secession,” the group of 
artists who had entrusted Olbrich 
with their building on the Karl- 


platz. Loos referred to these 
people as “pathological cases. This 
sort of artist rejects even his own 
products within three years. To 
cultivated people they are im- 
mediately unbearable; others are 
aware of their unbearableness only 
after some years. Where will 
Olbrich's work be in ten years 
time? Modern ornament has no 
forbears and no descendants, no 
past and no future. It is joyfully 
welcomed by uncultivated people, 
to whom the true greatness of our 
time is a closed book—and after 
a short period it is rejected. Man- 
kind today is healthier than ever, 
only a few people are sick. But 
these few tyrannize the worker 
who is so healthy that he cannot 
invent ornament.” 

Those “ few people” seemed to 
make the ornaments, they in- 
vented things in the greatest 
variety of materials. Loos could 
improvise in the wittiest way 
about “purple fish which looked, 
until recently, red,” about embry- 
ology, about economics, about all 
the things which also interest me. 
I almost feel as if I had stolen 
things from him. I think of my 
times with Loos and the loving 
words with which he sent me a 
book, as a gift, about minerals and 
stones. It was an award, and a 
distinction, because he felt I was a 
good pupil. 

And without doubts in my own 
heart, I believe that I took him 
much more seriously than one or 
two of my friends who imitated 
his beamed ceilings or his taste 
for mixing interior “styles”. Loos 
had practically everybody against 
him in Vienna, except for Karl 
Kraus, Peter Altenberg and Arnold 
Schönberg, whose concert рге- 
mieres we protected by the 
muscular strength of young men 
assigned to throwing hecklers out 
of the Musik Vereinssaal. 

I cannot help being full of rem- 


iniscenses just as Dr. Pevsner 
suggests I should be. Gustav 
Künstler, the coauthor of this 


book, says in his preface that the 
question is: “How does it concern 
us today?” Can a person answer 
with tears in his eyes? How can 
I be an objective reviewer, when 
I am so deeply touched by events, 
long past, including the memory 
of the last postcard which Loos 
wrote to me from the hospital. 

I courted my wife in the Loos 
house for Robert Scheu (4), built 
in 1912, in which she lived in 1919. 
I have talked with Le Corbusier 
about the Thonet bentwood chair, 
which Loos much admired in our 
presence. So many different people 


5. Project for a store in Alexandria, 
1910. 6. Kärntner Bar. 7. Khuner 
Villa, Austria, 1930. 8. Karma Viila, 


Switzerland, 1904-1906. 9. Steiner 
House, Vienna, 1910. 


have learned and imbibed some- 
thing when Loos quietly spoke. 
As I mention Le Corbusier, I sud- 
denly remember how in Brussels, 
in 1930, I walked with him alone 
through the Stoclet House by 
Joseph Hofiman, perhaps 20 years 
or more after it was built. 

Hofiman was “the professor” 
whom Loos demolished in my 
eyes, or had tried to demolish 
in the eyes of his generation. 
Strangely, Schinkel and the clas- 
sicism of Vitruvius in a way 
also impressed Otto Wagner and 
Joseph Hoffman, as it had impres- 
sed Adolf Loos! It impressed me 
very adversely when I finally came 
to see with my own eyes, the real, 
original Greek architecture—ap- 
pealing, with such subtly evolving 
normalization, and with ever 
greater sensitivity, to the respon- 
siveness of human eyes, nerves 
and brains—all things quite be- 
yond the understanding of Vitru- 
vius, that pedantic maker of rules 
for classical architecture. The Ro- 
man standardization from Syria 
to Sussex was praised by Loos! 
And the British, who were over- 
whelmed by the Romans, “but 
never hesitated to make their 
hands dirty and then wash them 
in a wall-plumbed washbowl,” 
were as much praised by him as 
was clean-handed classic aristoc- 
racy! 

Dr. Pevsner is right, Loos was an 
enigma; enigmas and geniuses do 
not contradict themselves. It is 
their combination of antithetics 
and of consistency which makes 
them so impressive (5). Loos was 
a violent but quiet-spoken at- 
tacker, a reformer of ruthlessness 
and at the same time a most calm, 
almost whispering, mildly smiling 
philosopher of wrath. He lived in 
a capital city of undoubted histor- 
ical tradition that had absorbed 
a world-wide culture. Yet he 
formed “a society to introduce 
culture into Vienna,” which as a 
center of Europe, had been be- 
sieged by the Ottomans in practi- 
cally the same year William Penn 
founded his out-of-the-way city of 
brotherly love. 

“The confidence tricks those 
who borrow from past styles; they 
should be told an energetic ‘hands 
off.” Thus spoke Adolf Loos; and 
this is the same man who himself 
designed “the Chicago Tribune 
Column,”—slightly smiling about 
the ambiguity of this expression, 
suggesting that newspaper people 
want to build “an eternal struc- 
ture.” 

It is amazing how the pictures 

(continued on page 116) 
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A BUILDING 
AS 
A SYSTEM 


BY TONY ALEXANDER 


The new laboratory buildings at 
Birmingham University, in Eng- 
land, represent an approach to 
completely integrated building 
systems that may be applicable 
to other structures as well. 

The designers tried to mesh 
the structure, and all the neces- 
sary mechanical and electrical 
services, in a single organism. 
Further, they employed thor- 
oughly industrialized building 
methods. And, finally, they ap- 
plied this approach and these 
methods to one of the most diffi- 
cult of building types: the flexible 
research and teaching laboratory. 

Philip Dowson, the senior 
partner in the Ove Arup office 
in London, put it this way: “A 
laboratory building is ‘packaged 
services’ and structure becomes 
subordinate. . . . [We tried to 
build] a continuous horizontal 
and vertical network of spaces, 
a network of structural discon- 
tinuity.” 

This “discontinuity” was 
achieved by building the labs out 
of precast, 20-ft.-square, story- 
high  eoncrete “tables” (1), 
stacked one on the other. Three- 
ft.-wide spaces were left be- 
tween these stacks of “tables,” 
and these spaces then formed an 
uninterrupted network of verti- 
cal and horizontal ducts (1 & 2). 
Details of the system are de- 


seribed on the next six pages. 


Opposite: Close-up view of precast 
column-ducts topped by ventilation 
caps that cover exhausts or vents. 
Right: (1) diagrammatic explanation 
of structural system using concrete 
“tables”; (2) ground floor plan of 
labs, with grid of horizontal ducts; 
(3) overall view of labs, showing two 
of the four completed blocks. 


Mr. Alexander, a British architect now 
working in New York, was a designer 
in the office of Ove Arup & Partners, 
and worked on the development of 
the Birmingham labs described on 
these pages. 


SUB STATION 


Structural system of precast 
"tables" was assembled 
on the building site 


The structure of the Birmingham 
labs was assembled like an erec- 
tor set: each “table” has four, 
story-high, precast “legs”; and 
the “table top” is a 2-ft.-deep, 
precast waffle slab, measuring 
20 ft. square (with ribs 5 ft. on 
centers), and weighing 17 tons. 

The slabs have little “ea 
that extend from each corner, 
and these “ears” fit directly on 
top of the precast “legs” (see 
4 £ 5). The “legs” were erected 
first. As the “table tops” were 
placed on the “legs,” horizontal 
slots, about 3 ft. wide and 2 ft. 
deep, were created between ad- 
jacent “tables,” and these slots, 
together with vertical ducts 
formed by the clusters of four 
legs supporting the adjacent 
tables, make up the three-di- 
mensional network that services 
the labs. 

Precision precasting enabled 
the designers to notch out the 
structural components in several 
places to simplify detailing: the 
"legs," nominally square іп 
cross-section, have notehed-out 
corners to receive removable, 
plastie-faeed panels that enclose 
the duct space within each clus- 
ter; the ribs under each slab 
were cast with grooves in their 
thin edges, and the grooves carry 
electrie conduit to lighting fix 
tures; finally, the tops of the 
slabs were also cast with 5-ft.- 
on-center grooves, deep and wide 
enough to receive distributors 
from the principal service net- 
work to any island benches in the 
middle of the labs (see cutaway 
drawing (6) for complete expla- 
nation of the integrated building 


system). 


Opposite: (4) 17-ton waffle slab being 
hoisted into position over precast 
legs (5) that will support it. Note 3- 
ft.-wide slot created between adjacent 
floor slabs. This serves to distribute 
services horizontally. Right: (6) Cut- 
away drawing explains assembly of 
structural components, including 
fascia panels on exterior walls, and 
precast ventilation caps that sit on 
top of column clusters. (7) At ground 
floor level, lab blocks are recessed to 
create arcaded pedestrian walks 
through the 420-ft.-long building. 
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TYPICAL FLOOR PLAN 


Space within the structural 
system contains the utilities 
and the circulation system 


The flexibility of the building 
system used at Birmingham is 
revealed in the partial floor plan 
8) at far left. The eolumn-ducts, 
3 ft. on centers, together with 
the floor and ceiling duets, per- 
mit the location of lab benches 
almost anywhere. (The secondar 
distributors in the grooves cast 
into the slabs are rarely used, 
since most lab benches are long 
enough to intersect the principal 
network at some point.) The 
basie planning module is 5 ft., 
jut the 3-ft.-square column-duets 
introduce a useful variant that 
produces minimal offices 8 ft. 
vide; still there is no limit to 
he maximum size of the labs. 
While the vertical column- 
ducts were enclosed with remoy- 
able, plastic-faced panels, the 
horizontal ducts were covered 
with precast slabs on top, and 
with wood access panels under- 
ıath (9). The ribs in the slabs 
г lighting fixtures as well as 
werhead service booms (10). 
A further advantage of the 
building system is shown in the 
stairwell (13). This well was 
:reated, quite simply, by omit- 
ting one set of 20-ft.-square 
slabs in the center of each floor. 
Within the well, the stair was 
hen erected as a free-standing 
precast structure. Its elements 
ire a eross-shaped center sup- 
sort (11), shown here during 
'onstruetion, with its notched- 
mt edges that were later fitted 
with lights; and a series of post- 
ensioned stair elements that 
vere attached to corbels cast 
nto the center support (12). The 
ompleted stairwell is framed by 
dee beams, modified from those 
ised on the exterior walls, to 


ake the place of the omitted 


loor slabs (13). 


Jpposite: (8) Plan of typical floor in 
me af the laboratory blocks. Most 
abs use perimeter space; darkrooms 
Мс. use interior cubicles. Central 
tairwell is skylit through the roof. 
9) Diagram of service distribution to 
abs. (10) Typical corner lab, with 
werhead service booms. Right: (11) 
‚enter support of stair, during as- 
embly, and (13) the completed stair. 
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Integrated building system 
was produced through 
the teamwork of experts 


The buildings contain teaching 
and research labs, and various 
workshops. The disciplines range 
from Mineral Sciences to Physi- 
cal Metallurgy. Very late in the 
planning stage, a department 
dealing with animal behavior 
was added. Yet the flexibility of 
the system served all these disci- 
plines equally well. 

This flexibility, or universality, 
is the result of a high degree of 
teamwork practiced in the Arup 
office. There are architects as well 
as mechanical, structural and 
electrical engineers involved in 
the creation of each building, and 
the close, personal relationship 
among all the various experts, 
at the drawing board level, re- 
sulted in a elosely integrated 
building. This sort of teamwork 
helped eliminate such elements 
as suspended ceilings and furred- 
out walls, with obvious reduc- 
tions in eost. Finally, though the 
“structure becomes totally sub- 
ordinate," it does, in  faet, 
become the enclosure and articu- 
lation of the serviees—and gives 
a great visual unity to the many 
types of spaces contained within. 


>) 


Right: (14) Parade of ventilation caps 
above roofline. Plastic skylights, set 
into 5-ft. squares of precast slabs, 
illuminate stairwell below. (15) Vari- 
ation of an old English glazing detail, 
using steel muntins covered with 
lead, was used to hold the glass (see 
drawing, above). Continuous gutters 
cast into the edge beams carry rain- 
water to precast “gargoyles” to pre- 
vent stains on fascias. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


Laboratories for the Department of 
Mining and Metallurgy, Birmingham 
University, England. Architects and 
Engineers: Ove Arup & Partners. P.M. 
Dowson, partner in charge. General 
contractor: John Laings Construction 
Co. Building area: 156,350 sq. ft. Cost 
(including furniture): $3,053,568. 
PHOTOGRAPHS: Pages 90, 91, 93, 96 
(bottom), John Donat. Page 95 (bot- 
tom), Colin Westwood. Page 96 (top), 
Harry Sowden. 
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the use of more art. 


to Weaver, who said he is “dead 
set against any bureaucratic 
agency dictating good design." 


UPS & DOWNS 


OUR (CENSORED) AIR 


Efforts to get rid of air pollu- 
tion have been cloaked in the 
same kind of secrecy that made 
another social disease, syphilis, a 
taboo subject a decade ago, says 
Donald Green, head of the U. 8. 
Public Health Service's health sta- 
tistics publications center in 
Washington. Speaking before the 
convention of the Air Pollution 
Control Association, held in San 
Francisco in late June, Green 
charged that experts who know 
the causes of air pollution keep 
the facts from the public. 

“The secrecy which prevented 
frank discussion of the communic- 
able social diseases some years 
ago, sprang from a misguided 
moralism,” Green observed. “The 
secrecy which prevents frank dis- 
cussion of the environmental 
social diseases today rests on 
equally misguided economic con- 
siderations.” Green charged that 
“well-meaning control officials, 
public-spirited industrialists” and 
labor leaders are taking a “not- 
now” attitude toward pollution 
control on the ground that it is 
too. costly. 

His charge seemed to be born 
out by another convention spea- 
ker, John H. Fairweather, presi- 
dent of the industry-dominated as- 
sociation. “Industry-wide we have 
developed in America the greatest 
competitive force for the produc- 
tion of goods and services in man’s 
history,” Fairweather said. “That 
competitive force cannot now be 
_ stifled in our quest for protection 
of our environment, and we must 
not sacrifice vital rights in the pro- 
tection of our economic competi- 
tive integrity.” 

While the convention was in 
progress, The Los Angeles Times 
reported that a special Federal 
grand jury had begun secret hear- 
ings into allegations that major 
automobile manufacturers had 
conspired to obstruct and delay 
development and installation of 
smog devices on automobiles. 


Ste FODTNOT 


Eulogy— In 1959, when the town of 
Poissy decided to tear down Le Cor- 
busier's famous Villa Savoye (built in 
1930) and replace it with a public 
school, people from all over the world 
protested to Andre Malraux, the French 
Minister of Culture. Malraux inter- 
vened and announced that the build- 
ing would be saved. Unhappily, this 
promise has not been fulfilled: the 
Villa, which was damaged during the 
war, has sufferéd even more seriously 
since, as these photos (now on exhibit 
at the Museum of Modern Art) indi- 
cate. Moreover, the town did build its 
curtain-walled school right next to the 
neglected and defaced Villa (see be- 
low). M. Malraux will be remembered 
for—among many fine things—his 
ringing eulogy at Le Corbusier's state 
funeral in the court of the Louvre last 
September. The walls of the Louvre, 
by the way, are currently being 


cleaned and polished by agents of the 
Ministry of Culture. 


mend guidelines for stimulating 


The two will try to encourage, 
but not dictate, quality, according 


LOST: AN UMBRELLA 


Paul Rudolph’s 1954 “Umbrella 

House” in Sarasota, Fla., has lost 
its umbrella. In June, Hurricane 
Alma tore away the latticework 
canopy that extended over a pool 
(see before and after photos, 
above), and broke some of the 
jalousie windows that comprise the 
froat elevation. 
. The house had survived an 
earlier hurricane, and the neglect 
of absentee owners. It was being 
put back in original condition by 
its current owner, Architect Tom 
Kincaid, when Alma struck. 


SHARING THE POVERTY 


The U.S. Conference of Mayors, 
meeting in Dallas in June, served 
notice that it is time the suburbs 
shouldered a “reasonable share” of 
the burden of housing and school- 
ing low-income residents of the 
cities. Over opposition from sub- 
urban mayors, the big-city mayors 
passed a resolution by Mayor 
Henry W. Maier of Milwaukee 
that urged the Federal government 
to cut off financial aid to suburbs 
that do not encourage broader dis- 
tribution of the poor. 

Specifically, the resolution calls 
for Federal legislation that would 
make suburbs agree to provide a 
reasonable share of the low- and 
middle-income housing in the area 
as a qualification for such Federal 
grants as water and sewer systems, 
open spaces, and parks; make Fed- 
eral education funds contingent 
upon an agreement to accept pu- 
pils from poor districts to “reduce 
the social and economic stratifica- 
tion” between city and suburban 
school systems; revise Federal pol- 


icies “to encourage the building 
of low- and middle-income housing 
in all municipalities of metropoli- 
tan areas.” с 

Suburban mayors reacted loudly 
with charges of reverse bigotry, 
big-city domination, community 
disruption and, of course, uncon- 
stitutionality. The Wall Street 
Journal joined in by editorializing 
that the mayors' demands were 
unfair “to those who have fled 
the city chaos seeking to better 
themselves.” Besides, said the 
Journal, “the cities have brought 
their troubles on themselves” 
through “years of profligate man- 
agement by political machines.” 


COUNT ME OUT 


In one of his last official acts as 
president of the AIA, Morris 
Ketchum Jr. dropped a small 
bombshell by indignantly resigning 
as a member of the Department of 
Commerce’s National Advisory 
Committee on Highway Beautifi- 
cation. 

Charging that the committee 
had been called upon only for 
“theoretical discussion,” Ketchum 
said his continuation as a mem- 
ber would make it appear that the 
AIA was “tolerating, or even ap- 
proving, policies of which it disap- 
proves—policies which are in di- 
rect opposition to those of Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson.” He 
cited the department-approved ele- 
vated expressway to be located 
along the waterfront of the French 
Quarter in New Orleans (March 
issue) as one prime example. 

How much practical effect 
Ketchum's action will have on the 
department's approach to urban 
freeways remains to be seen. Com- 
merce Secretary John T. Connor 
would only say that he was “very 
sorry" about the resignation. 


MRED TAPE 


DAY OF THE RAPE 


On paper, at least, the nation’s 
capital now has a formally ap- 
proved plan for construction of 
freeways, tunnels and bridges, all 
to be completed by 1972, when 
Federal interstate highway funds 
run out. 

The plan was put down on pa- 
per with all the subtlety of a 35- 
ton truck and trailer tail-gating 
down a turnpike. After years of 
controversy, the issue was brought 
to a head at a meeting of the Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commis- 
sion by Brig. Gen. Charles M. 
Duke, a member of the commis- 
sion by virtue of his post as one 
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of the three commissioners of the 
District of Columbia. 

For the better—or worse—part 
of one afternoon, the commission 
voted on 21 separate portions of 
the freeway plan. On 16 votes, 
there was unanimity. But on the 
remaining five—the key issues that 
have caused all the controversy— 
the vote was 6-to-5. On each of 
the critical votes, the split was the 
same, lining up the public officials 
who serve on the commission ex 
officio along with Duke against the 
five public members appointed by 
the President—including the chair- 
man, Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe. 

Probably the most critical of the 
votes was one approving a new 
crossing of the Potomac in the 
vicinity of the Three Sisters Is- 
lands, near Georgetown University. 
But there were also differences of 
opinion over other key links in the 
inner loop freeway that will, ac- 
cording to the plan, eventually 
encircle downtown Washington. 

When the five-hour round of 
votes was over, no one seemed 
really to know what had been ac- 
complished. 

Each item in the freeway plan 
is subject to review by a variety 
of agencies, including the NCPC 
and, it was noted, the delicate bal- 
ance of votes on the commission 
could change at any time. 

But John R. Immer, president 
of the D.C. Federation of Citizens 
Associations, had no doubt what 
had happened. “This,” he said, 
“will be remembered as the day of 
the rape of Washington.” 


EQUAL FRUSTRATION 

One thing can be said of Wash- 
ington’s cumbersome, many-head- 
ed planning setup: it applies itself 
with democratic equality to indi- 
vidual buildings as effectively as 
to vast undertakings like the free- 
way system (see above). A case in 
point is the proposed $6-million 
library for Georgetown University, 
which has been knocking around 
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Washington’s planning bodies for 
more than six months. 

In the course of its run through 
the planning mill, the library’s de- 
sign and location have been pon- 
dered by the National Capital 
Planning Commission four times, 
the Fine Arts Commission three 
times, and the Board of Zoning 
Adjustments three times. The 
Planning Commission doesn’t like 
its location in a residential section 
of Georgetown, which is clogged 
with autos but otherwise has re- 
mained immune to the 20th cen- 
tury. The Fine Arts Commission 
doesn’t like its design (above), by 
commission member John Carl 
Warnecke. Only the Zoning Board 
has acted favorably: it approved 
both the location and design after 
the university agreed to chop 4% 
feet off the penthouse and reduce 
the height of a parapet wall. 

This leaves the university with 
two choices: change the library's 
location to please the Planning 
Commission, and its design to 
please'the Fine Arts Commission, 
or go over their heads and appeal 
to the District Commissioners. The 
latter course would be highly 
risky, since the District Commis- 
sioners have never overruled the 
Fine Arts Commission on a major 
Georgetown project. 


WOULD YOU BELIEVE... 


If the library caper isn't evi- 
dence enough, there's always the 
case of Woodson Senior High 
School and Community Center. 

Designed by McLeod, Ferrara 
and Ensign for a tight, 15-acre 
site, the proposed complex (right) 
would focus on a 10-story building 
housing sorely needed community 
facilities on the first two levels, 
and classrooms above. 

The Fine Arts Commission gave 
the design its immediate and en- 
thusiastic approval, but the Zoning 
Advisory Council, without even 
waiting for an explanation, turned 
thumbs down on the project be- 


cause, it sai 


- tist Convention is 


ei : it didn't like the 
“visual effect." — = -= 
— The Zoning Advisory Council 
advises the Zoning Commission on 
what the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission and the District 
Engineer Commissioner want. It 
should not be confused with the 
Citizens Zoning Advisory Commit- 
tee, which advises the Zoning 
Commission on behalf of the citi- 
zens. 

The Board of Education can 
now appeal to the Zoning Commis- 
sion and, if that fails, to the Board 
of Zoning Adjustment, which 
should not be confused with the 
other zoning bodies. Even if the 
Board wins these rounds, though, 
it still has to get money from 
Congress to build the project. 


PROGRAMS 


CHURCHES AND HOUSING 

Urban Amercia Inc. has planted 
the seeds of substantial growth in 
the number of low-income hous- 
ing units sponsored by religious 
groups. 

The organization, publisher of 
the Forum, is joining with several 
major Protestant denominations in 
a program of financial, technical, 
and legal assistance to church-re- 
lated housing sponsors. The parti- 
cipants are United Church of 
Christ, the United Presbyterian 
Church, the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, . and the Methodist 
Church; and the American Bap- 
considering 


joining in. 

The effort will be focused on op- 
portunities for non-profit sponsor- 
ship of housing offered by the 
22143 and rent supplement pro- 
grams. Urban America will admin- 
ister the aids under its Local De- 
velopment Services Division, with 
an annual operating budget of 
some $1 million. 


SECOND CHANCE 


The newly formed Chicago 
School of Architecture Foundation 
has taken an option to buy, and- 
thereby save, H. H. Richardson's 
massive Glessner House. Archi- 
tects Harry and Ben Weese are 
heading a campaign to raise 
$35,000 to buy the house and 
$100,000 to renovate it as a mu- 
seum of Chicago architecture. 

The house was built in 1886 for 
John J. Glessner, an International 
Harvester Co. executive. Eight- 


inch Wellesley granite walls (de- 
tail above) face the street, and- 
major rooms open to an interior 
court. 

Glessner gave the house to the 
Chicago AIA chapter, but the 
chapter could not afford the main- 
tenance costs. Its next owner was 
the Illinois . Institute of Tech- 
nology, who sold it in 1958 to the 
Graphic Arts Technical Founda- 
tion. The foundation last year 
moved to Pittsburgh. 

Philip Johnson, who calls it 
“Richardson’s best house,” tried to 
save it single-handedly last Nov- 
ember: he was willing to buy it, 
but could find no non-profit organ- 
ization able to meet the $40,000 
annual maintenance bill. 
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HOW ТО SAVE АМ ISLAND 

The New York City Planning 
Commission has issued a 66-page 
report on the saving of Staten 
Island. It contains even fewer 
images than the commission-spon- 
sored Lower Manhattan Plan 
(page 46), and an even stronger 
emphasis on strategies and pro- 
cedures, 

Its main recommendations are 
the establishment of a develop- 
ment coordinator for the whole of 
Staten Island by the mayor, and 
the formation of a development 
corporation to control the disposi- 
tion of land in its relatively un- 
spoiled, 15,000-acre South Rich- 
mond sector. The corporation, a 
quasi-public agency, would acquire 
either land or development rights, 
plan its use, then resell it to devel- 
opers, presumably under appropri- 
ate controls. 

The development coordinator 
would seek to bring some order to 
the city’s role in Staten Island’s 
headlong growth, which in the past 
has amounted to the abetment of 
rape. The report asks for a return 
to city control over mapping of 
new streets, which was cheerfully 
given away by the city council in 
1963 at the behest of Staten Is- 
land’s wealthy home building in- 
dustry. It also calls for an end to 
the indiscriminate sales of city- 
owned land, most acquired by tax 
foreclosure after a brief 1921 boom, 
to pay today’s bills at the expense 
of tomorrow’s environment. 

The report contains few design 
proposals, except for substitution 
of cluster development for conven- 
tional subdivisions (sample above) 
and the creation of a series of 
connected greenbelts. 


A GIFTS 


FROM UNCLE, WITH LOVE 


Thanks to Uncle Sam, things are 
looking up for at least four of the 


17 cities that lie along the 75-mile 


Bay area Rapid Transit system 
(see June issue). 

HUD has awarded a series of 
grants to BART for (1) burying 
most of the line through densely 
populated Berkeley, (2) creating 
the nation's first “rapid transit 
parkway” along 2.7 miles of ele- 
vated right-of-way through Albany 
and El Cerrito, and (3) extending 
the mezzanines of the four subway 
stations along San Franeisco’s 
Market Street across busy inter- 
sections to lessen pedestrian-auto 
conflicts on the surface. 

Federal funds also will help pay 
for a new station at the foot of 
Market Street, near an area slated 
for a $100 million commercial de- 
velopment. All told, BART may 
receive as much as $80 million in 
Federal aid over the next five 
years, HUD Secretary Robert C. 
Weaver announced, depending up- 
on how much money Congress 
appropriates for mass transit in 
the coming years. 


PEOPLE 


MONUMENTAL MUDDLE 


The FDR Memorial Commission 
has chosen Marcel Breuer as its 
architect. While the choice of 
is a good one, the manner in 
which the commission went about 
it set some unfortunate precedents. 

Breuer himself said of the win- 
ning design by Pedersen, Tilney, 
Hoberman, Wasserman & Beer 
that he “rather liked it, and was 
sorry that it was dropped. It was 
an interesting design.” So did a 
good many other architects and 
critics. No matter how successful 
Breuer’s solution turns out to be, 
the history of the FDR Memorial 
Competition is bound to be an 
obstacle to the holding of such 
contests for important public proj- 
ects in the future. 

The manner in which Breuer 
was selected was more than a bit 
unorthodox: once the competition 
winner had been dropped, the re- 
maining 14 members of the com- 
mission (mostly members of Con- 


gress) first collected lists of suit- 
able architects from the AIA and 
others, then “narrowed down” 
those lists to 55 names, then to 11, 
and finally to five—all without 
benefit of professional advice. 

The five were Breuer, Philip 
Johnson, Paul Rudolph, E. Law- 
тепсе Bellante (of Bellante & 
Clauss), and Andrew Euston (as- 
sociated with Andrew Euston Jr. 
and Cooper & Auerbach). After 
they were called in for brief inter- 
views concerning “philosophy and 
intent," Breuer was selected. 

Competitions may not be an 
ideal way of selecting an architect, 
but few competitions in recent 
years were as well planned and 
judged as the one for the FDR 
Memorial. Certainly, a hit-and- 
miss committee session is no way 
to select any professional. One 
must be grateful, under the cireum- 
stances, that the choice, somehow, 
turned out to be just fine. 


ELOQUENT SILENCE 


“Mies van der Rohe has accom- 
plished so much so quietly that 
one wonders why other men have 
had to be so noisy," said Graham 
Foundation Director John D. En- 
tenza, in tribute on the occasion 
of Mies’s receiving the Gold 
Medal of the AIA's Chicago Chap- 
ter in June. "In my experience I 
have never known silence to be 
so overwhelmingly monumental 
and charged with meaning." 

Mies, who was bedecked with 
the medal by Chapter President 


Paul D. MeCurry (above, Entenza 


looking on), offered a simple 
"thank you" and said he was par- 
ticularly pleased that the honor 
had come from his “Chicago col- 
leagues." The medal is inscribed 
"to Mies van der Rohe, who, in 
the greatest tradition of Chicago's 
architects, has maintained design, 
order, clarity, and the essential 
verities." 

Entenza himself was honored 
June 17 when the Yale Arts As- 
‘sociation presented him with its 
Medal, the highest award of Yale's 
art and architecture school. En- 


tenza was cited “for discovering, 
selecting, and helping those who 
have come to be leaders in the 
creative development of our time.” 


ESTABLISHED REBEL 


Sculptor Jean. Arp gained fame 
in the first decade of the century 
as one of the founders of the 
Dada movement, that zany rebel- 
lion against pomposity and con- 
vention. At the time of his death 
on June 7, the movement as such 
had long since subsided, but Arp 
was universally recognized as a 
great sculptor and important in- 
fluence on modern art. 


Arp (above, with some of his 
works) was profoundly influenced 
by nature. “I tried to make forms 
grow,” һе опсе said. “I put my 
trust in the example of seeds, stars, 
clouds, plants, animals, men and 
finally in my innermost being.” 


HISTORIC MODERNIST 


Emil Fahrenkamp, whose radi- 
cal Shell Office Building (below) 


in West Berlin looks as modern 
today as it did when it was built 
in 1931, died on May 27 in Diis- 
seldorf at the age of 80. The build- 
ing is now receiving a new addi- 
tion, designed by competition. 
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SOME PLAY GOLF 
AND SOME DO NOT 


The hot weather arrives and the 
scene shifts from the paved pleas- 
ures of Manhattan to the rural 
calm of outer Long Island’s farm- 
ing area. Yes, Virginia, there still 
are Long Island potatoes—yes, 
Maine, yes Idaho—thousands of 
acres of spuds flowering neatly 
under the heavy pressure of a big 
sun in elear sky over them. Miles 
of aluminum pipe are laid down 
the furrows, carrying ice cold well 
water under 100 pounds pressure 
to be released in brilliant spray by 
the irrigation spinners. The pota- 
toes couldn’t have it much better, 
could they, with rain and sun- 
shine simultaneously? 

Nor could we. The potato fields 
roll up to a wooded bluff and give 
way to shadiness,and beyond, be- 
low, Long Island Sound glitters 
lazily. There are but few people 
—instead mostly beech trees, 
mourning doves, children and ani- 
mals. Before dinner a little Tan- 
queray gin and Bombay ver- 
mouth, with a dried apricot in it, 
helps save a lot of kerosene 
in the lamps after dinner. The 
early morning, soaked with dew, 
is too rare to miss. Yet the mind 
goes on in its usual patterns, and 
for anyone who spent formative 
years at an architectural school, 
it must be admitted the patterns 
are rather set. 

The faculty put the problems 
down for us on paper, in mimeo- 
graphed design assignments, and 
we solved them, also on paper: 
one-day sketch problems, two- 
week, six-week, term-team prob- 
lems, finally the thesis problem, 
self-administered. The world didn't 
turn out to be exactly like that, 
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of course, nor did even architec- | 
ture. Somehow people kept inch- 
ing in with their unmimeographed 
intricacies, obscuring the splendid 
cause and effect of a clear, logical 
design solution, wanting the wrong 
things. Modern architecture was 
a profession with a-religious cer- 
tainty to it, until recently. A gen- 
eration of architects fought for- 
ward with the zeal and confidence 
of knights templars; the sure faith 
that good design ameliorates all: 
down with eclecticism, up with 
tasteful rationalism. But now is 
heard the sigh of the sociologists: 
“Architects don’t understand peo- 
ple.” Sometimes they even sneer. 


* * * 


But then, I don’t even under- 
stand goats, and Гуе been giving 
them quite a lot of time recently 
—or one little maiden goat named 
Kitzel. Tell me, who would ever 
program a design problem that 
would produce a goat as the solu- 
tion? Granted they are strangely 
beautiful animals; Picasso is right 
again. They have that Aalto-barny 
quality so current in the maga- 
zines, but are at home with in- 
dustrialism as well. The goat is 
a four-legged creature of nature 
with split hooves who likes noth- 
ing better than to sit on the tops 
of automobiles, rising now and 
then to nibble solemnly at the 
leaves of the trees. For no partic- 
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ular reason ours has по horns. 
(Sam Hoffenstein described peo- 
ple, “Some play golf, some do 
not.” Likewise, perhaps, with goats 
and horns.) Certainly Kitzel’s de- 
sign program didn't call for her 
to sit on the top of cars. It’s dan- 
gerous. Before you know it peo- 
ple will be taking it up—the chil- 
dren already have. 

Another peculiar design detail 
of all goats, including Kitzel, is 
wattles, little pouches of skin 
suspended from the neck, dainty 
little amulets. Nobody seems to 
know what they are for. Perhaps 
all the copies of the program got 
lost somewhere. The only good 
guess Гуе had was from а busi- 
ness friend out for a weekend who 
suggested that possibly after the 
goat creature was completely de- 
signed, but not quite into produc- 
tion, a management consultant was 
called in, and added them. My 
friend continued: “so why do you 
put apricots in martinis?” 

Its very complicated. What 
does Kitzel think about, sitting 
gravely up on top of that station 
wagon looking down at us? James 
Thurber said his poodle thought 
she was a human. Thurber never 
let a mirror be hung where the 
poodle might suddenly come upon 
her reflection. But that’s no prob- 
lem here. Kitzel thinks we are 
all goats. Do architects look into 
mirrors? Do sociologists? 


PHOTOGRAPHS: Page 37: Ezra Stol- 
ler Assoc. Page 38: Los Angeles Times. 
Page 99: Lionel Freedman, Philip Н. 
Hiss. Page 100: Allen Photographic 
Service, James R. Dunlop Inc., Historic 
American Buildings Survey. Page 101: 
Vic Gorecki, Alexander Liberman, 


NEW CREATIVITY 
IN ARCHITECTURAL 
CONCRETE 
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Huntington Trust 
Building, Columbus, 
Ohio. Associated Ar- 
chitects: Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill, New 
York, N. Y. and Ben- 
ham, Richards and 
Armstrong, Columbus, 
Ohio. Gen. Contractor: 
Frank Messer & Sons, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Struc- 
tural Engineers: Weis- 
kopf & Pickworth, New 
York, N. Y. Precast 
Units: by the Marietta 
Concrete Company, 
Marietta, Ohio. 
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The tallest to date... 12 stories 
of precast load bearing panels 
made with MEDUSA WHITE 


17 ton precast load-bearing units for the tallest structure of 


Typical load- 
bearing precast 


unit is 12 feet 

DS high x 23 feet, 
8 inches wide and 

2 feet 7% inches 

deep. Combinations of 

steel, concrete and plastic 

were used to construct 12-ton 


its type are made of Medusa White . . . the original white 6. form casi und а ns 

5 : ; геа owel inse! were us о 
Portland Cement . . . used for developing a tinted matrix develop neg ENE речин 
with silica gravel and sand blasted for architectural exposure. the cast in place pan floor system. All joints 
Because of Medusa whiteness, the material is ideally suited sealed with Neoprene gaskets. 22 different 
for this use. Ask your precast producer about Medusa White eg, er incorporated requiring 6000 psi 
... or write us direct. 


MEDUSA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
P. O. Box 5668, Cleveland, Ohio 44101 | 


WHITE AND GRAY PORTLAND CEMENTS е WHITE, GRAY AND CUSTOM COLOR MASONRY CEMENTS е ChemComp SHRINKAGE-COMPENSATING CEMENT 


No ten-million-year-old fault will weaken 
this stone’arch. 


It's Johns-Manville Colorlith. 


Panels of Meerschaum White Color- 
lith form the arches for this modern 
bank. Colorlith has the same massive 
beauty as natural stone because it’s 
made the same way. With one differ- 
ence—Johns-Manville leaves nothing 
to geological accident. 

Inorganic materials—asbestos fi- 
bers, cement, chemically resistant 
pigments—are combined with water 
under pressure and heat into a mono- 
lithic material that has all the strength 
of quarried rock—but none of the 
weaknesses. Composition and density 
are precisely uniform from panel to 
panel. There are no veins of weak- 


ness, no planes of cleavage as in some 
natural stones. 

In addition to white,Colorlith panels 
are available in a variety of solid 


Western State Bank, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. | 
Architects: Sandstedt-Knoop-Yarbro, Oshkosh. 


colors—and in the swirl patterns of 
Colorvein®, and the random-particle 
designs of Colorchip®. Their beauty 
is constant from any angle because 
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the color goes all the way through. 

Wherever you need exterior or dec- 
orative materials that offer timeless 
protection and charm—for masonry 
veneers, steel and wood facings, in- 
terior panels or furniture—design 
with J-M Colorlith, the “stone” that 
leaves nothing to chance. For your 
copies of free literature illustrating 
its many styles and uses, write to 
Johns-Manville, Box 111, New York, 


MAN: OC cane JM 
Johns-Manville 


also available in Canada. 


Sometimes this is the most 
practical way to air condition 
an existing building! 


Introduced eight years ago, this pack- 
aged system has been proved successful 
in different types of buildings of differ- 
ent ages. 

Basically, as you can see from the 
diagram, it consists of a utility core 
installed vertically to provide service 
outlets on each floor to individual 
Weathermaker® units. 

Its advantages? Low-cost installa- 
tion, maintenance and operation—and 
flexibility. For example: 

* The job can be done all at once. Or 
step by step—an area, a floor or several 


floors at a time. Either way, no disrup- 
tion of normal routine. What's more, 
the result is an efficient system—not a 
wasteful hodgepodge of unrelated units. 


* If the job's done step by step, the 
owner can spread expenditures for the 
entire system over a number of years. 
No premium for buying the job in 
stages. 

* Weathermaker packaged units аге 
relatively low in cost and easy to install. 
The line includes models for partitioned 
offices, large open offices, a whole floor 
or a floor with halls. 


Carrier Single Package Weathermaker System 


* Units operate only when needed, so 
operating costs are strictly controlled. 


* Since units lend themselves to auto- 
matic operation, the owner can usually 
eliminate the expense of an extra engi- 
neer on the staff. 

* Carrier quality keeps service expense 
to a minimum. 


For details about the Carrier Single 
Package Weathermaker System, call 
your Carrier representative. Or write 
us at Syracuse, New York 13201. Rep- 
resented in Canada by Carrier Air Con- 
ditioning (Canada) Ltd. 


| Carrier) Air Conditioning Company 


More people put their confidence in Carrier air conditioning than in any other make 
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This new Cadet rises 
up to meet the 


elderly half way 


Nearly 4 extra inches of height facilitates wheelchair transfer 


Now there's a new, chair-height (18-inch) version of 
the American-Standard Elongated Cadet toilet. It is a 
boon to the elderly with their lessened agility and slower 
reflexes. And to all other patients who have difficulty 
in raising their bodies. A welcome aid to attendants, 
too—it permits direct, lateral wheelchair transfer with 
minimum strain or risk. The extra-long bowl design puts 


*TRADEMARK AR&SS CORP, 


more area under water for increased sanitation, allows 
for a larger, more comfortable seat. The siphon jet 
flushing action is thorough and quiet. Also available for 
flush-valve operation, and in a choice of cheerful colors. 
For more details, see your American-Standard repre- 
sentative. Or write American-Standard, Plumbing and 
Heating Division, 40W. 40th St., NewYork, N.Y. 10018. 


PLUMBING AND HEATING DIVISION 


Until today there were only 
two ways to cover a floor. 


SUPERMARKETS 


The hard way. 


- HOSPITALS 


The soft way. 


Now here’s the right way- 
Densylon 


With Dion: made with ACE nylon, you can specify carpet where carpeting was never practical before. 


And with complete assurance. You can 
carpet every square inch of every floor in 
any building. Office buildings. Hospitals. 
Schools. Banks. Supermarkets. Public 
buildings. Even automobile showrooms, 
elevators, and loading ramps. 


You can do all this with Densylon*— 
and only Densylon. Densylon is the only 
carpet that keeps every promise other car- 
pets can't because it’s different from any 
other carpet. Densylon is carpet turned 
upside down: tough on top, soft on bot- 
tom. Allied Chemical’s tightly-twisted, 
high-density ACE? nylon pile is bonded 
to a %6” backing of В.Е. Goodrich sponge- 
rubber. You don’t get that with any other 
flooring. 


Densylon’s unique pile is so dense that 
dirt can’t sink in. So tight that the pile 


can’t be pulled up. So tough that furniture 
legs and spike heels can’t mar it. No 
Densylon installation has ever worn out. 
Not even the Densylon in the General 
Electric Pavilion at the New York World’s 
Fair, walked on by more than 15 million 
persons. 


And the biggest pay-off: Densylon ac- 
tually pays for itself with savings in main- 
tenance alone. Costs a minimum of eighty 
cents a square yard less to maintain in 
showcase condition than any other floor- 
ing—hard or soft. Vacuums clean in half 
the strokes ordinary carpets need. Spots 
and stains—even grease, sponge-mop 
right off the high-density ACE nylon pile. 
No scrubbing, waxing, stripping ever. 


Densylon’s wide spectrum of colors and 
patterns makes it easy to add prestige, 


beauty, quiet, warmth and comfort to 
every floor—with confidence and econ- 
omy. There are endless applications for 
Densylon. Send for complete information. 


coc 


10 West 33rd St., Dept. AF-7 
New York, N. Y. 10001 


Attention: Mr. Oliver A. Wyman 


Please send complete information 
about Densylon. 


Please send your representative to 
give us cost estimates on 
approximately square yards. 
Name 

Address 


City State 


. сс. a "trademark for its sponge-bonded, high-density nylon carpet 
1 Trademark: Allied Chemical Corporation 


Densylon „ AGE 


NYLON BY 


Manufactured by CC > Commercial Carpet Corporation, New York City, Chicago, Los Angeles; Canadian Affiliate: C. C. Carpet Co., Ltd., Ontario 
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NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK — Take а 
70-year-old hotel, rip out the old oil-fired boiler, 
radiators, lobby, etc., add an electric baseboard 
heating system, through-the-wall electric cooling 
units, insulation, new ceilings, lobby and facade, 
and what do you have? You have a modern all-elec- 
tric apartment building and you have three profes- 
sional suites in the space formerly taken up by the 
boiler room. You also have a building that is easier 
to maintain and more economical to own and op- 
erate, says builder-developer Herbert R. Mandel, 
president of Okman, Inc., who remodeled the 
building he and his associates own at 46 West 73rd 
Street in New York City into Wellington House 
apartments in 1964. 

Mr. Mandel says that he was able to include the 
electric heating system at a price he estimates to 
be about 8 percent below what it would have cost 
to modernize with oil heat. Renovation of the seven- 
story building came to about $250,000, he says, 
and included the cost of tearing out the old radia- 
tors, wiring, boiler, piping, gas stoves, refrigerators, 
floors, partitions, etc., and replacing these items 


SEE REVERSE SIDE FOR DETAIL INFORMATION Е 


j Manhattan Hotel 


Into Modern 
All-Electric 
Apartment and 


In the Doing 


with modern living units containing new wiring, 
electric baseboard heaters, electric cooling units 
and electric ranges and refrigerators. 

Architect Stanley Rapaport designed the build- 
ing to contain a total of 36 studio and one-bedroom 
apartments. Each room is equipped with a thermo- 
stat so that tenants can dial the exact degree of 
heating wanted, as required, without regard to 
other rooms or apartments. This eliminates one 
of the major discomforts of apartment living, 
Mr. Mandel says, which is overheating and under- 
heating resulting from such things as: landlords 
who try to economize on fuel, janitors who don't 
know how to operate the equipment, faulty main- 
tenance, mechanical and boiler breakdowns, non- 
delivery of fuel, or trying to please tenants who are 
cold while other tenants complain of being too hot. 

None of these drawbacks applies to electric heat 
with individual room controls, Mr. Mandel states, 
because each tenant has what amounts to his own 
heating and cooling system. This naturally results 
in greater tenant satisfaction, he says, and is a 
major selling point in renting apartments. 
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CATEGORY OF STRUCTURE: 
Apartment Building 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION: 

Area: 24,532 sq ft 

Volume: 249,200 cu ft 

Number of floors: six and a basement 

Types of apts: 3 professional suites, 36 studio 
and one-BR apts 


CONSTRUCTION DETAILS: 

Glass: double 

Exterior walls: front wall: 4" brick, 8" cinder 
block, 2x3 wood furring, blanket insulation 
(R/ 9). U-factor: .08; other walls: 8”! brick, 2x3 
wood furring, blanket insulation (R/11). U- 
factor: .07 

Roof or ceilings: flat built-up, blanket insulation 
(R/ 19). U-factor: .05 

Floors: 2" wood, lath & plaster below 

Gross exposed wall area: 14,900 sq ft 

Glass area: 2,500 sq ft 


ENVIRONMENTAL DESIGN CONDITIONS: 

Heating: 

Heat loss Btuh: 605,000 

Normal degree days: 4,871 

Ventilation requirements: none 

Design conditions: О°Е outdoors; 70F indoors 

Cooling: 

Heat gain Btuh: 600,000 (approximately) 

Ventilation requirements: none 

Design conditions: 95F dbt, 76F wbt outdoors; 
80F, 50% rh indoors 


LIGHTING: 

Levels in footcandles: 10-50 

Levels in watts/sq ft: 1-3 

Type: fluorescent and incandescent 


HEATING AND COOLING SYSTEM: 

Heating by electric baseboard resistance units; 
cooling by through-the-wall electric units installed 
beneath windows; individual room controls. 


ELECTRICAL SERVICE 
Type: underground 


Voltage: 120/ 208v 
Metering: secondary 


CONNECTED LOADS: 


Heating & Cooling (51 tons) 192 kw 
Lighting 36 kw 
Water Heating 324 kw 
Cooking 432 kw 
Other 63 kw 
TOTAL 1047 kw 


INSTALLED COST: 

This 70-year-old building was remodeled from a 
hotel into an apartment building in 1964. Includ- 
ing the installation of new ceilings, insulation, a 
new lobby, a new facade, new electric wiring and 
electric heating and cooling units, electric ranges 
and refrigerators, the cost of the renovation came 
to about $250,000. Details are given on page one. 
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HOURS AND METHODS OF OPERATION: 


24 hours a day, seven days a week 


OPERATING COST: 

Period: 3/24/65 through 3/24/66 
Actual degree days: 4,626 

Actual kwh: 505,680* 

Actual cost: $10,855.67* 

Avg. cost per kwh: 2.14 cents* 

* For total electrical usage 


Billing Date Demand kwh Amount 
4/22/65 128 47,040 $ 952.31 
5/21/65 86 27,720 621.41 
6/22/65 79 25,920 613.74 
7/22/65 76 27,120 591.40 
8/20/65 91 27,840 650.02 
9/21/65 78 26,640 625.13 

10/21/65 107 30,480 747.80 

11/22/65 161 44,760 1,132.75 

12/21/65 132 53,400 1,033.59 
1/21/66 156 62,880 1,253.27 
2/21/66 166 73,320 1,387.88 
3/24/66 164 58,560 1,246.37 

TOTAL 505,680 $10,855.67 


UNUSUAL FEATURES: 
Partitions between the apartments have R/7 in 
sulation for sound attenuation. 


REASONS FOR INSTALLING ELECTRIC HEAT: 
The numerous advantages offered by electric 
heat—individual room control, greater comfort, 
cleanliness and convenience—were major rea- 
sons for its selection. 


PERSONNEL: 

Owner: Okman, Inc. (Herbert R. Mandel, Presi- 
dent) 

Architect: Stanley Rapaport 

Consulting Engineers: Kimel Associates 

General Contractor: Lu-Ral Construction Corp., 
Pelt Building Construction Corp. 

Electrical Contractor: County Lighting Corp 

Utility: Consolidated Edison Company 


PREPARED BY: 
L. J. Wagner, Manager, Sales Engineering, Con 
solidated Edison Company 


VERIFIED BY: 


Stanley Rapaport, Architect 


The Consulting Engineers Council USA, has confirmed the 
above categories of information as being adequate to provide 
a comprehensive evaluation of the building project reviewed 


NOTICE: This is one of a series of case histories of build- 
ings in all structural categories. If you are an architect or 
consulting engineer; an architectural or engineering stu- 
dent; an educator; a government employee in the struc- 


ELECTRIC HEATING ASSOCIATION, INC. 750 THIRD AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 10017 


tural field; a builder or owner, you may receive the com- 
plete series free by filling out the strip coupon at the left 
and mailing it to EHA. If you are not in one of the above 
categories, you may receive the series at nominal cost. 
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STRUCTURE AS ARCHITECTURE 


James Stirling (his Leicester labs 
e published in our August 1964 
issue) is currently working on a 
new Headquarters and Research 
Center to be built near Middles- 
borough for Long, the 
st English 

1 sections. The project 


Dorman 
manufacturer of 


a l4-story office block, 
825 ft. long; and, behind this block, 
a single-story yofed research 
lab (see bird's eye view, below). 


Exposed steel supports and braces 


the sloping front of the office 
block. Three bridges provid ss 
to labs and offices from the 

The steel structure was left ex- 
posed (see and detail) to 
dramatize the owner's product—as 


section 


well as to take advantage of the 
results of recent fire tests which 
indicate that steel located at | 
2 ft. beyond the building surface 
need not be fireproofed. 

The access bridges in the rear 


are used by employe es who arrive 


The 


labs (from above) 


bridges serve the 
nd the offices 
(through ice towers that also 
help buttress the 14-story block). 
Parking for 900 cars will be in a 


by bus. 


block reflects varying requirements 


on different floors: large public 
on lower 


along a central 


and semipublic spaces 
small offi 
corridor above. The buildings will 


floors; 


be completely air conditioned. 
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Inland has 
big openings for 
live wires! 


(in its new 1%” NF Hi-Bond Celluflor ) 


One million square 
feet of Inland 1%” 
NF Hi-Bond Cellu- 
flor will be erected 
in the new 60-story 
First National Bank 
Building, Chicago. 


Architects and Engi- 
neers: С. Е. Murphy 
Associates and the 
Perkins & Will Part- 
nership. 


General Contractor: 
Gust K. Newberg Соп- 
struction Company. 


New 1%” NF Celluflor has big 9-54. in. 
cells. Each 24"-wide 158” NF panel 
provides greater total raceway capac- 
ity. Large 4"-diameter hand-holes 
make it easy to feed electric power 
and communications wires into the 
raceways — easy to pull wires up to 
connect to service outlets installed 
anywhere along the length of the 
Celluflor. 

New NF panels are a full 158” deep 
—and can be blended with any 
standard Inland 1%” deck profile. 
Space between floors is reduced; 
savings in building height and weight 
often are significant. 

Hi-Bond lugs formed into the webs 


Inland Steel Products 


of 1%” NF Celluflor panels provide a 
positive lateral and vertical mechan- 
ical bond between steel and concrete, 
producing an exceptionally strong 
floor system. It is fire-rated by Under- 
writers' Laboratories, having with- 
stood ASTM standard E-119 floor 
tests, including both optional hose 
stream and double-loading tests. Add- 
ing Inland shear connector straps pro- 
vides the extra strength and economy 
of composite slab /beam construction. 

For more information about new 
Inland 158” NF Celluflor, write today 
for catalog 273 to Inland Steel Prod- 
ucts Company, Dept. F, 4069 West 
Burnham St., Milwaukee, Wis. 53201. 
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The drawings reproduced below are 
details of a that 
will be constructed shortly behind 
six large Victorian houses in Pad- 


vice tower” 


dington, London. The houses are 
being converted to form a hostel 
for 170 students; and rather than 
try to fit new plumbing lines into 
the old construction, the designers 
—Farrell & Grimshaw—decided to 
build a cylindrical steel tower con- 
taining all required bathrooms out- 
side the walls of the old houses. 


SECTION 


The English student publication, 
Clip Kit, describes this astonishing 
structure 

“The er is in the form of a 
tubular steel-framed prefabricated 


as follows: 


core with beams radiating from it 
and supporting a continuous spiral 
ramp which provides access to 37 
Glass Reinforced Plastic (G.R.P.) 
The 


joins back to the building at each 


bathroom pods [sic!]. мтр 


floor level. . . . Each pod is made 


from 2 shells which are flanged and 


joined with a P.V.C. gasket at 
3 ft 6 in. from floor level... . Th 
tower will start building in No- 
vember this year. The st 
ture will take approximately three 
weeks 


1 struc- 


to erect and will use no 
егапе or scaffold. Ramp units will 
then be laid onto radiating beams 
... The G.R.P. shells will then be 
carried up the ramp... .” The lat- 
est progress report came by wire 
as we went to press. “All systems 
go,” the telegram said. 
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OWNER: D. H. ERWIN SALES CORP., ARCHT.: SCHENKEL & LAWRENCE, CONTR.: SILK 


How 29 out of 30 companies discovered 
Macomber framing systems provided more 


- = In building one ofthe Midwest's principal in- 
building at lower cost dustrial parks, architects and builders working 
closely with a Macomber representative dis- 
covered they could give their customers a building suited ideally to their 
needs and to their lot size and shape. The buyer can have an architecturally 
designed building, individualized to his tastes, a better ‘‘builder-built’’ 
steel building... and save money. 

If you're an architect, you'll like the design freedom; if you're a builder, 
you'll like the way Macomber makes your job easier; if you're an investor, 
you'll appreciate the lower costs and quicker occupancy you'll get by work- 

ing with a Macomber representative. 


Builders of Fort Wayne's 


Interstate Industrial Park 
choose Macomber Framing System 
5 
for 29 out of 30 Structures 


Sam W. Fletcher, who began the Fort Wayne, 


With lt fanfare indus is 
мн | аала, Interstate Park in 1962 and has been 


move . . . crossing the tracks et spot 
into the picturesque countryside а 

In almost any ce таму Yee cat Sad De 
evidence. Аз you come through De abs se 
your way to ће heart ofthe ci, nse De i 
Crease in architecturally bati bongs u 
in the midst of expansive laves und тан 
landscaping. Ths is пал ын 
clean, fresh and handsome 

Perhaps the most оран сы a de 
growth ofthe Industral P lus ber e ac 
Cess ol realtors, architects and buiden өй. 
ing with communes i med елегі programs 


successful in convincing some 46 companies to 


buy land here. 


mid 


mmm 


builder a sensible, modern, easy-to-erect 


package exactly suited to get the most from the 


lo entice business to locate Ber жә 
areas. Such groups are those нетін by 


MACOMBER 


THAN мәт BEVERAGES Logo ез C Bom. CNN жәме Sry 


Among these are such well-known industrial 
giants as International Harvester, Magnavox, 
IT&T, General Electric and Continental Can Co. 

Working with these realtors, architects and 
builders, Macomber has developed a framing 
system that permits the architect utmost free- 


dom of design and structural range; the 


Special industrial park brochure 
illustrated here available upon request. 


INCORPORATED 


CANTON, OHIO 44701 


land on which it will be situated; and the owner 
a sturdy, custom-built steel frame building 
more economically than the average prefab. 

The Macomber Framing System has been so 
successful that wherever developers under- 
Stand its many advantages and the natural 


nem ме earner Catarata Ce 


SUBSIDIARY OF SHARON STEEL CORPORATION 
MEMBER: Steel Joist Institute « American Institute of Steel Construction, Inc. 


зн 
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Class ''A”...flamespread rated “25” 
— As tested by A.S.T.M., E 8461 to 
meet National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation Standard 255 and U/L 723. 


U/L Label Service available on 
standard Homasote in 4’ and 5' 
widths and lengths to 14' — also 
on One-man Panels, Durasote and 
"'Easy-ply" Roof Decking. 


|; 
E 


U/L Homasote listing will ap- 
pear under “Mineral and Fibre 
Board” section of Underwriters’ 
Laboratories ‘‘Building Mate- 
rials List” with next publishing 
in January, 1967. Notice of 
immediate approval will be 
carried in their next bi-month- 
ly supplement. 

All such Homasote products 
will bear official U/L label, 
guaranteeing approved pro- 
duction methods. Homasote 
quality control will assure 
product performance. 


HOMASOTE COMPANY, Dept. G-1 
Trenton, New Jersey 08603 


Send me Bulletin U/L 091 on U/L Rated 
Homasote Fire Retardant Panels. 

Name 

Firm 


Address. 


City. 


BULLET, 
IN No u 
U/L 99; 


ғ 
3 
3 
т 
2 
2 
о 
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FOR BULLETIN U/L 091 WITH 
COMPLETE DETAILS... MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


Trenton, N. J. 08603 


specify SILANEAL^ 


treatment to keep bricks 


Photo Courtesy Structural Clay Products Institute 


Silaneal Water Repellent Treatment protects the natural 
beauty of brick in storage, in transit, at the job site and 
in the wall! 


A product of Chemical Products Division, Dow Corning 
Corporation, Dept. 0507, Midland, Michigan 48640. 


DOW CORNING 
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(continued from page 89) 


of the Kärntner Bar (6), truly 
a magnificent monument of pro- 
gressiveness in design concept, 
have to be supplemented by an 
actual visit to this place, char- 
acteristically named “American 
Bar.” Here Loos was not tricked, 
and did not trick, although 1 still 
see him smiling at me in the illu- 
mination from beneath the small 
white onyx table tops. 

Only a few times did Loos 
really place a building into the 
open landscape, as he did the 
Khuner Villa (7). Strangely, I had 
never seen it, nor had I seen 
the Karma Villa near Montreux, 
Switzerland, 1904-1906 (8). Never- 
theless, here I feel much more like 
a plagiarist then in the case of 
the famous Steiner house (9), 
which Dr. Pevsner considers a 
pioneer in the International Style, 
which really developed in northern 
Europe. It has never interested 
me at all. 

The Scheu House in Vienna, 
which I know so well from the 
inside and out, was built for very 
progressively minded members of 
the bourgeoisie; both husband 
and wife belonged to an intellec- 
tual avant-garde and yet followed 
an unassuming Viennese tradition 
of informality at the same time. 
It was here that I came to see and 
often visit my later bride. Its year 
of design, 1912, I believe, was the 
year in which Bert Brecht wrote 
his first play “Baal,” and about the 
time when Karl Kraus conceived 
his “last days of mankind,” or 
Wedekind became popular with 
the advanced group in Vienna, 
while Altenberg wrote his best 
short sketches. 

I am grateful for this book 
devoted to Adolf Loos, a man 
who still fascinates me two gener- 
ations later. A profound compli- 
ment has to be paid to Ludwig 
Münz and his widow for having 
collected all there is now to be 
seen in this little volume, or al- 
most all. I am impressed, when 
I read what Ludwig Münz wrote: 
“Adolf Loos introduced to the 
world a new and essentially higher 
conception of space: free think- 
ing in space, the planning of rooms 
situated on different levels and 
not tied into a continuous story 


level (10), the juxtaposition of 
rooms with one another to form 
a harmonious, indivisible whole 
and a spatially economical struc- 
ture. . . . Loos can therefore 
ereate more living space within 
the same confines, since the same 
cubie capacity on the same foun- 
dations and under the same roof 
can now contain more... . Both 
material and building-cube are ex- 
ploited to the utmost. . . . An 
architect who thinks only in terms 
of two dimensions needs a larger 
building site to create the same 
amount of living area." Such ideas 
have stayed with me also. 

When my Research House, fac- 
ing Silverlake in Los Angeles 
tragically burnt down after a third 
of a century, I again had to re- 
enact it in exactly this same spirit, 
with an endeavour to make space 
psychosomatically count doubly 
and trebly. It is wonderful and 
mysterious how much one human 
being can owe and thank another 
over generations and beyond 
graves. 

To complete this review, I felt 
I again must see & building by 
Loos in the flesh, and traveled to 
Montreux on Lake Geneva. 1 
found on its eastern bank the 
Karma House, its Greek name 
was given it by its present owner, 
Vermikos Eugenides Nikos. It has 
magnificent gardens, which project 
into the lake and stretch along its 
shore, with  40-foot-high trees, 
framing formal rondelles and gal- 
leries. Its tall solid front facing 
the walled entrance court con- 
trasts with an almost “open” 
fenestration toward the lake views, 
south and westward. 

As the car passed all the heart- 
rending variety built during the 
past two generations since 1906, 
along this lake, which mirrors the 
white glaciers, free from human 
scale, 1 pondered whether Loos 
and “lastingness” had really won. 
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Іп designing а prismatic lens for our own 
recessed fluorescent troffers and panelites, 
we had to determine, first, the correct shape 
for the little conical prisms—the precise 

angle that would refract most light into the 
useful zone and reduce glare to an acceptable 
minimum. That took a bit of doing. Then, to 
make certain that each of the thousands of 
prisms would be exactly alike and perfectly 
spaced in the finished lens, we had to use the 
injection molding process (embossed extruded 
"shields'' are cheaper but they don't work very 
well and often don't even look presentable). 
High pressure molding offers perfect optical 
uniformity, higher strength, dimensional 
precision, integrally molded hinges—in short, 
every feature needed to make a clean, frameless, 
visually comfortable installation. Gotham 
troffers and panelites are made in nominal sizes 
1'x4', 2'x 2’ and 2' x 4’, each with one-piece 
acrylic injection molded prismatic lens. 


Gotham Lighting Corporation 
37-01 thirty-first street, long island city, NY 11101 


in Canada: Gotham Lighting of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont, 


sample actual size 
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A modern hospital needs modern communications: nurse- 
patient interphone, closed circuit TV, teletypewriter ser- 
vices, data transmission services. 


These complex communication services are essential not 
only in hospitals but in all types of major buildings— plan 
for them in the blueprint stage and avoid costly alterations 
and unsightly wiring later. 


Just call your Bell Telephone Business Office and ask for 
the Architects and Builders Service. 


A Bell System 


AAT American Telephone & Telegraph 
т 4 : 
and Associated Companies 


For further information on communications planning, 
see Sweet's Architectural File 33a/Be 
and Sweet's Industrial Construction File 19f/Be. 
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Another outstanding example of Schokbeton’s design plasticity. 
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Schokbeton precast concrete double-window curtain wall unit, Sir George Williams University, Montreal, Canada 
Architect: Ross, Fish, Duchesnes & Barrett. Schokbeton by Schokbeton Quebec, Inc. 


For the best in precast concrete, 
specify Schokbeton 


EASTERN SCHOKCRETE CORP. 

441 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
65 Mountain St. West, Worcester, Mass. 
P.O. Box 56, Brandywine, Md. 


SCHOKBETON-PITTSBURGH 
A Division of The Levinson Steel Co. 
37 South 20th St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15203 


CREST/SCHOKBETON CONCRETE, INC. 
P.O. Box 328, Lemont, Illinois 60439 


PRECAST/SCHOKBETON, INC. 
P.O. Box 2088 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 49003 


MABIE-BELL SHOKBETON CORP. 
P.O. Box 1558, Greensboro, N.C. 
Peachtree City, Georgia 

P.O. Box 47546, Miami, Florida 


INLAND SCHOKBETON 
A Division of Nebraska Prestressed Concrete Co. 
P.O. Box 29208, Lincoln, Nebraska 68529 


ROCKWIN SCHOKBETON 

Division of Rockwin Prestressed Concrete Corp. 
Subsidiary of United Concrete Pipe Corp. 

P.O. Box 2536, Santa Fe Springs, Calif. 


TEXAS SCHOKBETON, INC. 
P.O. Box 52549, Sam Houston Station, 
Houston, Texas 77052 


BUEHNER SCHOKBETON COMPANY 
301 West 60th Place, Denver, Colorado 80216 
640 Wilmington Ave., Salt Lake City, Utah 84106 


BASALT SCHOKBETON 
A Division of Basalt Rock Company, Inc. 
P.O. Box 2540, Napa, California 


CANADA 
SCHOKBETON QUEBEC INC. 
P.O. Box 240, St. Eustache, Р.О., Canada 


SCHOKBETON DIVISION 

CONCRETE TECHNOLOGY (B.C.) LTD. 
790 Nelson Rd.—P.O. Box 68 

Richmond, B.C., Canada 


SCHOKBETON PRODUCTS CORP., 1270 AVE. OF AMERICAS, N.Y.C. 20, М.Ү.-А SUBSIDIARY OF AMERICAN METAL CLIMAX, INC. 
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More deck 


for the 
buck. 
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That's all that Zonolite” lightweight 
insulating concrete roof decks offer you... 
but more and more architects and engineers 
seem to think that’s plenty. 


Now Approved Zonolite Roof Deck Applicators have 
cut costs. They have developed methods to pour and 
level 30,000 square feet of roof deck per day. 


That's fast. So fast that Zonolite Roof Deck Appli- 


cators are able to submit low bids. Low bids on a roof 
deck with a combination of features no other roof 
deck can offer. 


i We 


. Monolithic . . 


Lightweight... Zonolite concrete has as little as 
1/6th the weight of ordinary concrete, so support- 
ing structures can be considerably lighter in 
weight and cost. 


. Specified insulation value can be obtained by 


simply varying the thickness of Zonolite vermicu- 
lite concrete. 


. Permanent... composed of completely inorganic 


materials; won't rot or decompose, lasts the life 
of the building. 

. continuous surface; no seams to 
allow tar drip and combustion in the event of fire. 


. Incombustible . . . vermiculite concrete is all min- 


eral, cannot possibly burn. 


. Certified application . 


. Flexible... can be used with form boards, paper- 


backed wire lath, galvanized metal decks or struc- 
tural concrete. 


. Slopes for drainage . . . as prescribed by the built- 


up roofing industry, are easily and economically 
provided. 


. Economical . . . original cost is low, maintenance 


costs are nil. Insulation efficiency can allow use of 
smaller heating and cooling units. 


. . the approved Zonolite 
applicator maintains a continuous log of the job; 
day by day mix proportions, water content, densi- 
ties and weather conditions. Deck specimens are 
taken periodically and tested for proper dry den- 
sity and compressive strength at our labs in 
Skokie, Illinois. 

All that and low cost, too. 

For complete specifications and data file, have your 


secretary drop us a note at 135 S. LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 60603. 


ZONOLITE 


GRACE 


ZONOLITE DIVISION W. R. GRACE 4 CO. 
135 SO. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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' OUTDOOR 


LIGHTING 
APPLICATION 


== MANUAL 


Over 280 pages of simplified, easy-to-use application 
and product information on: 

e parking area and decorative lighting 

e roadway lighting 

€ sports and recreation lighting 

e industrial and commercial lighting 

e luminaire and lamp data 

Periodic mailings keep the manual perpetually 
up-to-date. 

If you are a qualified architect, consultant, engi- 
neer, or contractor, your free copy of OLP-1066 will 
be delivered by your nearest G-E Sales Engineer— 
a good man to know. 

Write us on your professional letterhead and mail 
to: Outdoor Lighting Dept. General Electric Co., 
Section 460-78, Hendersonville, N. C. 28739. 


Movable Component Classrooms 


Hauserman Double-Wall is the basic element of a new concept in school 
space design — Movable Component Classrooms. 

Demountable Double-Wall in chalk panels, projection screen panels and 
functional service panels combine with conventional interior panels to make 
the wall itself a flexible educational tool. A wide range of classroom aids — 
including magnetic chalk trays, map rails, tack strips and other accessories 
— complete the MCC system. 

Double-Wall provides true semester flexibility. Instant flexibility is avail- 
able with Operable Wall, the soundproof sliding partition. MCC means total 
flexibility and function at costs competitive with concrete block. Write for 
the Hauserman Movable Component Classrooms brochure before plann- 
ing your next school. 

The E. F. Hauserman Co., 5843 Grant Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 44105 
In Canada: Hauserman Ltd., Mallard Rd., Don Mills, Ontario 


HAUSERMAN 
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GENERAL GA ELECTRIC 


CHANGING 


YOUR 


ADDRESS 


If you are, let us know six 
weeks in advance. This as- 
sures you of receiving every 
issue of the FORUM on time 
and without interruption. 


When writing us, please in- 
clude your old address, or a 
recent label from the maga- 
zine. Be sure to state your 
ZIP code number. 


Mail correspondence to: Cir- 
culation Manager, The Archi- 
tectural FORUM, 111 W. 57th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 10019 


Inspirations 
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decorator's glass 


reative architecture 


s recognized by Remington! 


emington heating and air conditioning specialists took the time 
‚ consider the architect. They studied his problem. Then they 
osigned the flexible Remington Incremental” comfort system 
ith which the architect could give free reign to his imagination 
„to let the originality of the design show through. 


lore and more architects are discovering the limitless possibilities 
f the Remington Incremental comfort system of heating and air 
onditioning, and are eager to incorporate it in their latest projects. 


emington gives the added advantage of individual temperature 
ontrol for each area regardless of season. Ductwork has been 
liminated, and there is no need to consider a huge central unit 
r tower. 


Custom designing has taken on new dimensions. 
| Glas-Wich, the latest in creative ideas, give you 
Vrite today for further information. : a chance to design with extra qualities for added 
interest. An invisible sound barrier, safety and 
heat absorbing qualities of Glas-Wich make it a 
designer’s dream for beauty with utmost efficiency. 


Example: Award-winning United States Air Force 
Academy Chapel. Glas-Wich reflects 90% of the 
heat from sun’s rays. 


SEN Adventures in Gloss 
SINGER / deayborn E ш 


company 


CLIMATE CONTROL DIVISION 


А Trademark The Singer Company Dept. AF-76, 62 Columbus St., Auburn, N.Y. 13021 6600 S. HARLEM, BEDFORD PARK, ARGO P.O., ILLINOIS 60501 
U, 
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Har andy for little kide -hig people, 


sy All Halsey Taylor wall-mounted water coolers can be factory 


` equipped with low-level accessory fountains. Practical and con- | 


_ venient wherever you must provide drinking water—supermarkets, 
| department stores, schools, and other public buildings. Available 

. with stainless steel cabinets, baked enamel in choice of colors, and 

. vinyl laminated steel in silver spice or mocha brown. Write for new 
1966 catalog, or look us up in SWEET'S FILE or the Yellow Pages. 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR COMPANY 1564 THOMAS ROAD · WARREN, OHIO 
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conceived, developed and produced by the industry’s leading 
‘ce of cold process roofing and waterproofing systems! New 
ex Flex*A*Dek systems convert waste areas into problem-free, 
fic bearing decks. Write for specifications and literature today! 


ADDEX MANUFACTURING CO. 


DEPT. 152 • P. 0. BOX 292 + WICKLIFFE, OHIO 
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Please RUSH me Flex-A-Dek specifications and literature. 
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Monarch Bay Mall... 
coherent community design 


aided by 
Olympic Stain 


3 


Monarch Bay Mall community is a 
beach-front section of California's 
widely noted new town, Laguna 
Niguel. Designed to keep the best of 
its 7,100-acre rolling Pacific shore 
location, Laguna Niguel will be a 
complete living center with parks, in- 
dustry, golf course, beaches, shop- 
ping, and homes from almost every 
price range...everything a varied and 
vigorous community of 35,000 people 
needs. Knowlton Ferland, Jr., A.l.A., 
Ricardo A. Nicol, A.l.A., and Arthur 
Schiffer, А.1.А. direct the planning and 
architecture for the project. 

The 44 houses of Monarch Bay Mall 
surround a park-like, gas-lit mall lead- 


MESITA 


ing to the beach. According to Ferland, 
Laguna Niguel Corporation wanted to 
create a strong sense of community 
within this cluster of $46,000 to 
$58,000 homes—to make them har- 
monize with one another, and with 
their seaside setting. 

“Olympic Stains have been an in- 
tegral part of ourdesign,” Ferland says, 
“in that the houses have all rough- 
sawn, stained wood exteriors, ceilings 
and decks. The excellent range of 
colors provided by Olympic Stains has 
helped make it possible to provide an 
excellent community design feeling.” 


A good deal of care was taken with 
the Monarch Bay Mall homes to plan 
for their ease of maintenance and 
durability. Because of the extensive 
use of wood in all the houses, and 
their proximity to the shore, a com- 
pletely trustworthy wood finish was 


imperative. The choice? Olympic. In 
Ferland's opinion, “the use of stain on 
resawn wood will provide the owners 
with a house of very low maintenance 
for such a severe climatic location.” 

He adds, “At Laguna Niguel, we 
had previously used another stain. 
The Olympic Stains have been a defi- 
nite improvement both from the stand- 
point of color range and durability. 
We are very pleased with the results.” 

For color samples on wood and 
new А.1.А. Information Manual, write 
Olympic Stained Products Company, 
1118 N.W. Leary Way, Seattle, Wash. 


Northbridge Park, Fort Lee, N. J.; 
Lejo Construction Co., Leo Goodman, 
John Guidera, Co-Owners; Englewood, N. J.; 


AN CUM ET Pancani, "We made 280 apartments 
e more homelike 
with Malta Wood Windows. 


Our next one, under construction, 
has Maltas, too.” 


What helps sell quality homes can also help fill apartments, con- 
dominiums and office buildings. When an apartment or office looks 
more homelike, tenants stay put. Malta Wood Windows dispel the 
institutional coldness of high-rise construction. The owner saves on 
heat loss, air conditioning and general maintenance. You can clean 
or brighten Malta Windows inside and out — from the inside. Malta 
Windows are easily removed without tools or trouble. Wood windows 
are best for high-rise where wind velocity makes ill-fitting metal 
windows noisy and costly. Add sales appeal and colorful charm with 
Malta Wood Windows. Find out how Malta gives your commercial 
building investment a new, fresh appeal for every particular tenant. 
Send for Catalog M66-2. 


All Malta Windows display this 10-Year Warranty 


tag — Malta's written assurance of 100% perform- 
ance through the critical years. They're built for 
a lifetime of satisfaction. 


MALTA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
GAHANNA (COLUMBUS), OHIO 43020 


Plants in Malta and Zanesville, Ohio 
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AVANT 


What's avant these days? Lever handles. Especially if 
they have a pure look. Sleek, sophisticated, straight. 
But Yale makes sure they do something else 

besides look good. Guard. 


е 
YALE LOOKS AS GOOD AS IT LOCKS 


THE FINEST NAME IN 
LOCKS AND HARDWARE 


Jefferson 
lever handle 
shown 

with 

Yale 
Mono-Lock. 


m— QUESTION: 

| is there a ceiling lighting-concept 

| designed to answer this modular 
building’s changing needs? 


"Providing flexibility for future interior needs is a big problem 
with any commercial structure, as it was here," advises Harry J. 
Devine, architect of Sacramento's Wells Fargo Bank building. 
“The building was under construction before there was any deter- 
mination of partition layout for the upper floors. This meant that 
both lighting and air handling be versatile enough to anticipate any 
kind of interior arrangement. Day-Brite's Clymatron with Barber- 
Colman air handling components supplied the perfect answer. A 
Clymatron in each basic 5' x 5' module provides complete flexibility 
of interior layout and control of environmental comfort (lighting, 
ventilation, heating, air conditioning). Thanks to Clymatron's pre- 
tested record of performance, the installation has received the 
highest praise . . . from building custodians right on up to top 
management.” 


Day-Brite has the equipment, the facili- 
ties and talent to make a vital contribution 
to your creative lighting designs. Get in 
touch with your nearest Day-Brite repre- 
sentative. He's eager to help, and can 
brief you on the valuable creative and 
technical services available to you. 
There's no charge or obligation. 


DAYgB RII IE 


DAY- BRITE LIGHTING A DIVISION OF EMERSON ELECTRIC 
5411 BULWER ST. LOUIS, MO. 63147 
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ANSWER: 


Pre-tested 
okay for interior 
flexibility 


